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“Whose Sin is Covered” 
By Ruth Graham Robinson 


THOU who settest all my sécret sin 
Before thy face ; 
Who bringest to thy light what lurks within 
My darkest place ; 
Well might I look and fear and fly from thee, . 
In shame’s despair, 
To the far regions of infinity,— 
But thou art there! 


Yet who is he that covereth all my guilt 
But only thou ? 
As thou hast pardoned, once again thou wilt, 
* Now, even now! 
For to behold the evils I have done 
Thou lovest not ; 
Thy mercy more desireth every one 
Shall be forgot! 


And what a covering, faithful Lord and true, 
Thou wilt provide ! 

Beauty for ashes, robes of glorious hue, 
Myself to hide. = 

No fear that whom thou coverest shall show 
One stain or flaw; 

No dread that whom thou pardonest shall know 
Terrors of law. 


Thy grace is greater yet than all my sin, 
Far greater yet! 
I may recall my evil that has been— 
Thou wilt forget! 
Happy am I whom thou hast thus forgiven 
And clothéd white, 
Like them who singing praise thy grace in heaven, 
In glory’s light ! 





“In Heaven on a Credit” 

Without the resurrection of Christ mankind is 
indeed eternally doomed. The late Dr. B. H. Car- 
roll, in his expositions of The Four Gospels, in the 
Interpretation of the English Bible series, pictures 
the Transfiguration. _He hears Moses remind the 
Lord that his body was buried on Mt. Nebo, and 
add: “Unless you die, that body will never be raised.” 
He hears Elijah say: “I am in heaven on a credit— 
the credit is on your promise to pay.” Moses and 
Elijah certainly had a lively personal interest in the 
subject of’ that conversation—“his decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” There are thou- 
sands of those whom we “have loved long since and 
lost a while” who are “in heaven on a credit”—and 
our certainty of both seeing them and joining them 
is Jesus’ glorious fulfilment of his promise to pay. 


; yal 
“I Want to Do My Bit” 


A whole life is but a “reasonable service” for 
God. Paul declared that the Corinthians “first gave 
their own selves.” It was no wonder that after that 
they were held up as examples of liberality in the 
giving of their substance. “The expression, ‘I want 
to do my bit,’” said Mr. M. M. Bartholemew, who 
has been doing Gospel work for the Y. M. C. A. in 
the prison camps of Russia and Germany, in ad- 
dressing the North Baptist Church Sunday-school in 
Camden, New Jersey, “is an expression which I 
hate, aos it is in almost everybody’s mouth to- 
day.” He then told of an Austrian soldier who had 
lost both feet as a result of frost-bite in the Car- 
pathians. “I gladly offered my life to my country, 
but all that I actually had to give was my feet,” said 
this soldier. We know of a physician -who, when 
asked why he had resigned a $30,000 a year practice 
to volunteer for European service, said: “I wanted 
to do my bit.” In that sense alone the expression 


may fit the Christian’s mouth. Even when we giye 
our lives willingly to God, it is only “doing our bit” 
in comparison with what Christ did for us in pur- 
chasing us with His precious blood. 
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Is It Treason ? 


Withholding food from the starving is a crime. 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman in a re- 
cent address, after reminding his auditors that “the 
wolf is at the door of the world,” added: “Food 
gambling is both treason and murder.” Could not a 
modern Nathan, applying these words to many a 
Christian, say: “Thou art the man.” There are peo- 
ple who claim to be Christians who argue “that we 
must convert the heathen at home first.” “Do not 
‘unhinge’ a heathen who is sincere in his belief in his 
own religion,” some say. Are we through prejudice 
or heedlessness withholding the “bread of life” from 
the starving millions in China and India and Africa and 
the islands of the sea? Does not this approach very 
close to treason against our King who is the King 
of kings, and to the murder of souls? 


ax 
When Christ Lifts the Load 


When God lifts our loads he lifts us along with 
them. Years ago in Cleveland, Ohio, a ship chandler’s 
little boy was carrying in a big armful of wood, the 
burden of which was growing heavier every moment. 
As he neared the steep back steps, he appealed to his 
father: “Father, I can’t get up the steps with my 
load.” The father picked up his toiling little son, 
wood and all, and set him safely on the porch. As 
he did so the thought flashed into his mind: “Cast 
thy burden on the Lord, and he will sustain thee.” 
And so the Lord Christ not only bears our griefs 
and carries our sorrows, but he lifts and carries us 
along with all our burdens, 


In Need of a Miracle 


impatient of any allusion to miracles went to 

two different churches on the same Sunday and 
heard two preachers, each of whom took a miracle 
for his text. At any previous time in his life he 
would have been irritated by the subject and refused 
his attention. But this time he said that he was 
positively hungry to hear about it. Nothing could 
have been more. to his mind. His mood was such 
that every word went right home, One preacher 
spoke on.the man who was born blind, and the other 
on the man at Bethsaida who had been a long time 
in that case. Neither of the speakers discussed the 
miraculous, and he was glad of it, for such discus- 
sions never seem to get anywhere; but the listener 
welcomed the hearing about two miracles in one day 
because he said a miracle of some sort was just 
what he was needing himself and hungering for in his 
own life. To hear from believing lips something 
convinced and hopeful about the resources of God’s 
pores was what he was craving. -He had been “a 
ong time in that case,” and was in deep need of a 
miracle, 

So long as we feel self-sufficient and able to do 
everything for ourselves, the miracles have little 
force with us. d it is a curious coincidence that 
this age of ours, which has felt able to perform all 
kinds of miracles itself, should be just the age most 
skeptical about God’s willingness to perform them. 
There are moods in which miracles are wasted on 
us; but when we are at the end of our powers, when 
all self-sufficiency has vanished, we are much more 
willing to listen to another kind of sufficiency. It 
may take long for this feeling of our self-sustaining 
power to vanish; but when it does, the miracle looks 
like another thing altogether. We have a real crav- 
ing for it. 

The miracles are not something to be forced down 
our throats; they are addressed to our needy hearts 
and impotent lives. They leave us cold and un- 
moved or make us merely disputatious until some 
great need develops in our experience which carries 


V ive recently a man who had all his life been 


us beyond all ordinary situations; and then we can 
hardly hear too much about them. The miracle de- 
mands its own proper mood, and men will still 
divide as they did in our Lord’s day, one saying, 
“An angel spoke to him,” and another saying, “It 
thundered.” The man who at last listened eagerly 
to the miracles felt that an angel had indeed spoken 
to him. He had gone up and down the confines of 
his own ever-narrowing circumstances without find- 
ing any escape; and now it seemed as if a new 
dimension might be added ta his life, 

There are too many Christian lives that have never 
known what it was to taste of surprise. Their souls 
have never felt any amazement at the goodness of 
God. They could not look back and point to any 
time when “they were like unto them that dream, 
when their mouth was filled with laughter and their 
tongue with singing.” Their Christian life has been 
so much like a tread-mill that it has been a little 
irritating to read such passages, and they have 
avoided them. Perhaps if they should deliberately 
make choice of such passages for a long time they 
would get into tune with them. But as it is, life has 
gone on just about as they have thought it would: 
they have learned to stint their expectations; they 
have left all the surprises for others who might be 
more fortunate. And down in their hearts it is their 
deep disappointment, seldom expressed perhaps, that 
their religion has never nthe them an hour of 
amazed thankfulness. Perhaps at the best it has left 
them wondering only how much they could hope to 
pay on the dollar, morally speaking, and they have 
gotten to be content with almost. anything short of 
absolute bankruptcy—but without a glimpse of any- 
thing like surprise. 

But the Christian life is not meant to be a cut 
and dried experience. We may have done our best 
to mzke it so, but what many lives most need is to 
be surprised, overwhelmed with joy, treated out of 
all proportion to what-.they deserve. When we are 
lost and undone Christ loves to come im and astonish 
us with strength, success, and sweet surprise. And 
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that is just what wove Be man needs in his spiritual 
1 


life more than anything else,—something out of 
God’s resources that goes beyond his expectation. 
Say what you will, the miracle is what we are need- 
ing; and furthermore, the world will not, in the 
long run, have anything to do with a Christianity 
that does not yield it. 

Sooner or later every life is brought to the verge 
of miracle: nothing less will suffice. As George 
Matheson says, “There are two kinds of help; nat- 
ural help and marvelous help.” The man who heard 
with strange avidity the two sermons on\ miracles 
knew that nothing less than marvelous help would 
answer his need. The common stock of aids, such 
as our friends or our own efforts can supply, was 
fully used up, and what was needed was something 
extraordinary, Let us not be afraid of the extraor- 
dinary. We are welcome to it. How often we hear 
some one say, “If it had not been for prayer I 
should have gone under.” We may at first resent it 
that our lives should be brought to a pass so despert+ 
ate and unusual; but one and all they will be brought 
to it. And no pride of thought which has set limits 
to what we can hope of God can be allowed to stand 
in the way of our great need. 

Left to itself, difficulty is simply difficulty, and the 
more we dwell upon it the worse it gets. But diffi- 
culty is also the very “atmosphere of miracle—it is 
miracle in the first stage.” Let us take another look 
at the hindrances which are in our way. Every word 
of the Bible leads us to believe that not only can 
they be met, but that they are also anticipated. Yet 
people take the miracles of Jesus and make of them 
just one more burden and difficulty. But this hearer 
who has been alluded to had at last the very spirit 
of miracle in the feeling that it was all addressed 
Straight to the heart of our hardest experiences. 
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Probably without our being very conscious of it life 
is forever easier for every man, the weight of hu- 
man difficulty is forever less, because Christ did his 
mighty works. In the soul’s straits they always 
make us hope that something can be done for us. 

What generally happened in a miracle was that a 
life and its needs were brought face to face with 
Jesus Christ. This is a hard thing to accomplish. 
All sorts of things get in between,—human probabil- 
ities, for example, or bystanders, or “the long time 
one has been in this case,” and a thousand other 
«secondary things; but the miracle happened when 
all these were swept aside and just two persons were 
left facing each other: Christ and the needy soul. 

We use Christ’s name, we think much about him, 
but we do not realize how many secondary influences, 
human, material, and earthly, are allowed to come 
in between and prevent our being face to face. 
Christ put out of the room all those who were weep- 
ing and wailing over the little girl, and kept with 
him only those who were sympathetic. He led the 
deaf man aside from the multitude privately. The 
soul in need of a miracle cannot keep its eyes on the 
crowd and Christ at the same time and receive any 
marvelous help. Many times we are on the verge 
of some grand, new chapter in experience, and then 
we suffer all kinds of other things to flow in. And 
we wonder why no mighty works are done in our 
lives! Just on the edge of marvelous help, we found 
something else that seemed to do just as well. The 
great experiences come to those who say, “I will 
not let thee go until thou bless me.” * The night at 
the ford was probably the first time Jacob had ever 
been sufficiently face to face with God to receive 
what God was always trying to do for him. And each 
of us can shut off the secondary things until we see 
Jesus only. Then the miracle is wrought. 





How a “ Dead Man” is Tempted 


I have some questions running through my mind that 
puzzle me and I would like to present them to you, not 
for the sake of argument, but for light. 

It’s not temptation for me to take a glass of beer; 
there’s nothing in me that requires or desires it; but 
sometimes it might be and has been a strong tempta- 
tion to get impatient, which I have yielded to at times. 
Why should one be any more of a temptation than the 
other, provided I am in victory over all sin? 

How should temptation affect us? Christ had no sin- 
ful self in his temptations to contend with. Adam be- 
fore the fall had not sinful self to contend with; but we, 
since the fall, have a sinful self, even though we are 
in victory, if I understand rightfully. In Romans we 
read that the old man is crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin, for he that is dead is freed from 
sin. If we are dead, why should evil thoughts or 
temptations of any kind find in us the slightest desire 
of yielding to them?. What should be the effect of feel- 
ing them? A dead man has no life, has he?—A New 
Jersey Reader. 


A Christian is never, in this life, dead to tempta- 
hat He is to reckon himself dead unto sin (Rom. 

$2). 

It is never the “sinful self” in a Christian that is 
tempted. That “body of sin” is already given over 
to “the world, the flesh, and the devil”; “it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be”; 
there would be no need for Satan to direct attacks 
against this evil nature, which is already on his side. 

Temptation is directed against the human nature, 
and finds its entrance through the natural, sinless 
desires and impulses of the body. That is all Satan 
had to work upon in the case of Adam and Eve, and 
in the case of the second Adam, our Lord himself. 
If a sinful nature were necessary before temptation 
could enter, then Adam’s temptation and our Lord’s 
would not have been possible. After Adam’s fall 
there was in man a tendency to sin that was not 
there before, and which was wholly absent from our 
Lord. Yet temptation attacks the man with the fallen 
nature just as it did before, through the natural de- 
sires of his human nature. 

When a man is led into sin through the appetites 
of the body, it becomes “lust of the flesh.” When 
he falls before the temptation to get things for him- 
self, not using this lawful dtsire according to God’s 
will, it becomes “lust of the eyes.” When he is led 
astray through the desire to accomplish things, the 
Spirit of God calls it “the vain glory of life” (1 John 
2:16). To put it into three brief words every temp- 
= leads a man into either lust, covetousness, or 
pride. 

A Christian must never hope, while in this body 
of his humiliation, to reach a state of grace in which 
he will! not be tempted. The appeal may change its 
form, but always, in every part of his nature, he will 
be tempted. He may have no desire for beer, yet 
temptations to intemperance remain, through his 
Natural, sinless appetites. 

It is important to distinguish between a temptation 





to sin, and the desire to sin. Desire implies thatthe 
will gives consent to the temptation, through what- 
ever pathway it may have come. A Christian ma 
be kept wholly free from this assent of the will 
This is victory, freedom from all desire to sin. 


. . 
Resting on God in Prayer 

Should we ever set a time when God should work 
in answer to prayer? That question has troubled me 
a good many times. There is a class of girls I once 
taught in Sabbath-school, nominal Christians, but not 
what I long for them to be; there is a class to whom I} 
taught the truths of the Victorious Life, but who with 
two exceptions refused to surrender their lives; there is 
my pastor who gives very little evidence of spiritual 
power, and seems to be utterly unable to hold the 
young people of our church; and other interests for 
which I pray daily. 

Can it be that I am failing to claim now the longed- 
for outpouring of God’s Spirit? I believe that these 
prayers will be answered, of course. What I mean is, if 
I gave more time to prayer, as the missionary of whom 
I read recently who shut himself up for a week to pray 
for a certain group, who all within a few days. were 
converted, would I have reason to expect an answer 
speedily?—An Ohio Reader. 


God always answers as speedily as possible the 
prayer that his Spirit has laid upon a child of his to 
pray.. Sometimes He gives a conviction that the an- 
swer should be claimed immediately, or at a definite 
time; in those cases faith should be very bold in 
claiming the answer. At other times God reveals 
that there must be delay, as when Abraham was told 
that the Promised Land would not be ready for 
God’s chosen people for four hundred years. The 
Canaanites had to be considered, and Israel’s stay in 
Egypt, and many other factors. When a prayer as- 
cends to God he has not only his praying child to 
consider but the thing prayed for and the multitude 
of persons and events that are concerned in the an- 
swei to the prayer. In one of Daniel’s prayers it was 
the opposition of the spiritual forces of evil that de- 
layed the answer. “Then said he unto me, Fear not, 
Daniel; for from the first day that thou didst set thy 
heart to understand, and to humble thyself before thy 
God, thy words were heard: and I am come, for thy 
words’ sake. But the prince of the kingdom of 
Persia withstood me one and twenty days” (Daniel 
10: 12, 19). 

It is this opposition of Satan that is one reason for 
the need of persistence in prayer, and often for a 
fellowshiping in the sufferings of Christ as God uses 
eur prayers and our efforts as one of the forces to 
break through that opposition. Prayer for the con- 
version of a soul may be answered in a week or in a 
moment, or, as in George Miiller’s experience, after 
fifty years of prayer; one of those he prayed for 
came to God after Miiller’s death; yet Muller never 
doubted that he would yield, for God had laid the 
prayer upon him. 

That is the secret of prayer. that can claim a sure 
answer—God-directed prayer. We know that a Chris- 
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tian is not led to pray for everything that may appear 
to be a good thing. No Christian is directed to pray 
for the conversion of all unbelievers, though that 
might seem to us a good thing. So it is not to be 
supposed that a Christian can choose at random a 
spiritually dead church and pray a revival into it. 
But if a Christian is utterly yielded to God, and is 
by faith abiding in Christ, he can learn just what God 
wants him to pray for. And such things God wants 
him to claim with absolute faith that does not waver, 
however long the answer be delayed. Indeed, he 
should begin to thank God that he has received the 
petition. . “And this is the boldness which we have 
toward him, that, if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us: and if we know that he heareth 
us whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the 


petitions which we have asked of him” (1 John 5: 


14,°15). 

It was something more than the week of prayer 
that brought the wonderful results in the experience 
of the missionary referred to in the Ohio reader’s 
letter. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, who tells the 
story in his address on the “Atmosphere of Spiritual 
Power” (published in “Victory in Christ at Prince- 
ton Conference”), shows thut it was a new, over- 
whelming sense of the power of the living God that 
drove the missionary’ to shut himself up with God. 
He saw that the miracle-working God of the Bible 
was his God, as eager as ever to accomplish for his 
children. He determined to claim supernatural power 
for breaking down the stone walls he had been 
battering against. 

God can do his work best in an “atmosphere of 
spiritual power”; Christ “did not many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief” (Matt. 13:58). God 
is not only able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or think, but He is eagerly willing 
to do it. A great condition of prevailing prayer; then, 
is to see God. “He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is,” not a mere belief in God’s existence but 
to see him as he is, to know that the living, miracle- 
working God of the Bible is. How hungry our God 
is for his children to expect him to do impossible 


things ! 
x 
Should They Pray for Rain ? 


The articles on prayer by Mrs. Goforth have been of 
stimulating interest to me. But tell me this: 

It has been very dry in this part of Kansas, so that 
corn is suffering, and in many places will die if rain 
does not come. .Do you think we should all pray for 
rain, we who are Christians? If many Christians prayed 
the “fervent, effectual” prayer would rain be more likely 
to come than if but one earnest soul petitioned for it? 
Or, should we take the position that in these crucial 
times (into which many of us think that America fares 
righteously), we should believe that God would send 
rain anyhow if He wished us to have it? Or, if rain 
does not arrive in time to assure us a crop, may we 
say that we had not prayed enough for it, or, that God 
had not felt we should have it, Himself desiring to 
teach us some lesson through the lack of rain? Or, 
should we the rather decline to diagnose the case in 
that it would be presumption to interpret the ways of 
the Almighty?—A Kansas Reader. 


It is not a presumptuous interpretation of the 
ways of the Almighty to inquire why °He has with- 
held rain. It is conceivable that this drought may be 
a chastisement, and every chastisement yields “the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby” (Heb. 12:11). If the drought is 
a chastisement, the peopl affected by it should judge 
themselves, because it is written in 1 Corinthians 11: 
31, “For if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged.” ; - 

If sin is confessed in the spirit of genuine repen- 
tance, the community should pray for rain and defi- 
nitely expect a favorable answer. Prayer should 
indeed be importunate, but if “the rain does not 
arrive in time to assure a crop,” it will not be be- 
cause enough prayer has not been offered. The an- 
swer might be delayed or withheld if confession does 
not include a promise to give God from the crops all 
that is His in the way of tithes and offerings. 

While it may not be dogmatically stated that rain 
would be more likely to come because of united 
p ayer rather than in answer to an individual prayer, 
nevertheless God honors collective prayer (Matt. 
18: 19, 20). 

Prayer for rain is in accordance with God’s -will. 
Elijah’s prayer for rain was answered (James 5: 18), 
and this fact is mentioned in connection with the 
command to confess and pray; and the inference 
from the whole context is that if God would answer 
a prayer for rain for Elijah, he would do it for us. 

Here are two instances that are well authenticated 
where God answered the prayers of communities for 
rain. One was in the Presbyterian Church at Steele 
Creek, Mecklenburg County, N. C. After an all-day 
mid+week prayer service for rain, as the people 
were going home late in the afternoon a cloud-burst 
overtook them, although the heavens had been brass 
over their heads for weeks. In the other instance 
the pastor was leading his flock in fervent prayer, 
when there came a clap of thunder. The pastor 
thrilled his congregation as he paused to say, “Me- 
thinks I hear the answer in the distance.” 
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Who’s Who on General Sunday’s Staff 


Spiritual aides who conduct choirs, “bang the boxes,” “net” factory men, busi- 
ness women and high-school children, teach the Bible, and organize personal work 


By Joseph Addison Richards 





O MEMBER of the Sunday party is ever off 

the key, so far as I have been able to discover. 

Whether they work together, or each by him- 
self or herself, the keynote of salvation in Jesus 
Christ, the dying, coming, risen Lord, is always clear 
in some one or more of its themes. This is a wonderful 
fact, especially where from eighteen to twenty people 
of strong personality, big heart, tremendous enthusi- 
asm, get together for work; but this is Biblical unity 
of the Spirit, and if it were not present this poomem | 
of people could not work together and accomplis 
such wonders in Christ as they do. _ 

Nor does the tremendous personality of Mr. Sun- 
day overshadow that of his workers. On the plat- 
form he and Rodeheaver supplement each other as 
completely as could possibly be desired. Even their 
voices indicate this; Rody’s smooth, strong, and 
clear; Billy’s raucous, incisive, penetrating. They 
work together,—no, that’s not it, they work sepa- 
rately on the platform, but in complete accord so far 
as their spirit and their purpose is concerned. 

By the time Mr. Sunday steps on the platform the 
crowd has been made ready for him by the Spirit- 
filled songs and sallies of the smooth, stimulating 
song-master. Think of two pianos working like one, 
and working with infinite variety too, and yet with 

erfect harmony. Robert Matthews and George 

rewster “bang the boxes,”—yes, they do just that,— 
but with such skill that the banging is musical, in- 
spirational, and amazing to those who are close 
enough to get the full effect. : 

Every once in a while these two men slip up on to 
the platform with Rody, Dr. Ward, Peterson, the 
man who looks after the tabernacle, and George 
Sunday, and they sing plantation melodies,—“I 
Want to Be Like Jesus, in My Heart,” and actually 
the tears start, they all sing so sympathetically and 
so spiritually. 

Beginning With Rody, of Course 

But I did not start to describe a tabernacle ser- 
vice,—quite the contrary. However, we must start 
with Rody where we find him first, and that’s on 
the platform, and we must know about Matthews as 
we see him at the piano if we would appreciate his 
kindness, gentleness, and patience in dealing as per- 
sonal secretary with those who want to get at Mr. 
Sunday and ought not to do so; who want to get facts 
that he has difficulty, perhaps, in securing; who want 
all kinds of things that all kinds of people are apt 
to be quecnenaaiils about in such a campaign. God 
has a good grip on Bob Matthews, and he keeps 
sweet and helps everybody else to keep so too. 

Now for Rody off the platform. You would know 
at once that he was just the kind of man, with his 
sliphorn and his hearty ways, to go into a boys’ high 
school and talk to them about the most intimate sub- 
jects. Although he is not permitted to deliver a re- 
ligious address, he certainly gets the boys in magt- 
ters of personal purity, cigarette smoking, and up- 
right living, and of course gives them an invitation 
to the tabernacle; gets delegations from each high 
school committed to come on certain dates. While 
in New York, he has addressed sixteen different 
assemblies and has met fifteen to twenty thousand 
boys. Brewster goes with him and sings, and that 
helps a lot. As a result of his work in one place the 
teacher showed him several double handfuls of 
cigarettes and pipes and tobacco that the boys had 
brought in to him after Rody had finished his work. 

While we are talking of high schools we might men- 
tion meetings for girls, conducted not in the schools 
themselves but in churches near the schools by Miss 
Florence Kinney. Miss Kinney has had eight differ- 
ent groups of high-school girls that she has followed 
with the greatest care. Speaking in a church, as she 
does, she is quite at liberty to preach Christ in sim- 
plicity and directness, and this she has done with 
marvelous power, bringing many young girls to a 
decision and many parties to the tabernacle for the 
afternoon service. It is amazing with what direct- 
ness, persuasiveness, and quietness all these workers 
conduct their individual campaigns, making them 
always contributory to the wonderful work. going on 
at the tabernacle itself. 

Miss Alice.Gamlin, who is the director of girls’ 
and boys’ work, has had three meetings a day for 
young people from ten to fourteen years of age, 
always in some church near the public schools, tell- 
ing Bible stories, bringing the children to a decision, 
holding meetings for parents and school teachers in 
the evening, and so representing Christ to them that 
teachers and parents both have in several instances 
received Jesus as their Saviour. Then, too, there 
have been nearly one hundred and fifty cards sent 
in as a specific result of these meetings. 


— a 


Leaders of men who achieve the highest success 
are usually gifted in selecting their aids or advis- 
ers. Napoleon could never have fought so long 
the European coalition had he not had this faculty 
of selecting generals whom he could trust. A well 
chosen cabinet adds inestimably to the success of 
any presidential administration. Charles A. Dana 
made the New York Sun the most brilliant news- 
the world ever saw, by his ability to select 

aut at t men for eg illy yy ——_ 
ift of “ sizing up” right man, en in- 
fusing him with his own spirit. Do you think that 
Mr. Richards is justified in comparing 
day’s staff of workers with the heroes of faith 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews? 








What is done for the men outside of the taber- 
nacle? The Rev. Dr. Isaac Ward is in charge of 
this work, and a very busy man he -has been in New 
York, as one may well imagine from the size of the 
city and its great needs. As Dr. Ward says: 


New York, of course, is different in its condi- 
tions from any other city on the American conti- 
nent, yet in spite of these unusual circumstances the 
work among the men has been very successful. One 
of the outstanding conditions is the fact that New 
York does not contain the large industries that we 
find in other cities because of various reasons, one 
of which is the high price of New York real es- 
tate, and as a consequence of which no-large build- 
ings are built. The situation has largely consisted 
of smaller shops, eight or ten in one building, and 
these located so close to each other in the con- 
gested business centers and the workmen being 
confined to such a limited space when the dinner 
hour comes, all hands make a bee line for the 
streets in cold ‘weather as well as warm, for the 
streets of New York are always filled with various 
attractions and the so-called characteristic curiosity 
of New York people is largely responsible for this 
condition. 

When we noted this condition, we decided that 
the best way to meet it was by auto meetings on the 
streets, and we have throughout established these 
meetings where in place of going into one shop 
and preaching to a small body of men, we have been 
able to reach in each of these meetings a large 
number of men from the various shops, and in 
some instances one meeting would cover from 40 
to 50 different shops. 


The doctor has had a breeze from the West to 
help him in the person of Mr. A. B. MacDonald, edi- 
torial writer on the Kansas City Star, who hit the 
trail in the Kansas City campaign. Brother Mac- 
Donald has a wonderful story to tell of the super- 
natural power of Jesus Christ in his life and in his 
home. I was talking with him about it at the taber- 
nacle the other day. He said, “You know I never 
spoke out of doors in my life, and they told me first 
that I must not speak more than ten minutes at the 
most, must never pray in an out-of-door meeting be- 
cause men wouldn’t listen to a man with his eyes 
closed, and must not begin to talk about Jesus Christ 
at once, but must get the men’s attention in any old 
way, with a funny story or something of that sort, 
and finally get around to salvation in Jesus, at almost 
the last minute. 


How MacDonald Smashed His Instructions 


“Well,” he continued, “my first talk in public vio- 
lated all three of these injunctions. I was opposite 
the Western Electric Company, the men were pouring 
out of the doors, the cornetist was playing, and after 
he had finished one verse I called out, ‘Stop, I want 
to talk to these men.’ But the musician said, ‘I 
haven’t finished.’ ‘Never mind, stop,’ I said, and the 


‘very first thing I said to the crowd as they were 


hurrying out was, ‘Come over here, men, I want to 
tell you what Jesus Christ has done for me,’ and they 
came and they stayed and they were interested and 
amazed, and I talked to them for twenty-five minutes, 
and when I said, ‘Now I want to pray with you men, 
will you all please take off your hats,,and will you let 
me know before I pray how many would like to 
have me pray for them?’ it seemed as if almost half 
that crowd lifted their hands.” 

All right, Brother MacDonald, you set it down in 
your note-book that there is no other way like. ab- 
solute directness to get at men for Jesus Christ, 
whether on the street, on the train, in the shop, or 
anywhere else. God keep you and all Christian 
workers clear on this subject. 

The New York campaign did not neglect the busi- 


ness women of the city,—not by any means. Mrs. 

. E. L. Davis was prevailed upon to take up this 
work for the local committee and organize a band 
of women whose business it would be to visit all 
the great offices, and smaller ones too, where busi- 
ness women were employed in force, and personally 
invite them to three meetings, at three different cen- 
ters, twice a week, where a quick, cheap luncheon 
would be served and addresses of a few minutes given 
to a frequently changing audience of young women 
who had to go back to their places of employment on 
time. This the local committee did splendidly in 
preparation for the work of Miss Frances Miller, who 
talked directly to the women about personal salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ, for, mind you, the 
tabernacle keynote was always sounded. The trus- 
tees of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church put 
their chapel and-auditorium at the service of this 
committee and luncheons were daintily served, and 
when eaten the young women passed from the chapel 
into the auditorium and sat down and listened to the 
truth as it is in Jesus from a woman who knew it by 
heart. Then, too, reservations were made for busi- 
ness women for the tabernacle, so that almost every 
ult there was a strong group of these people who 
told Rody “what song they liked best.” 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church did the 
same thing and Miss Miller did the same sort of work 
there, as she did also in the John Street Methodist 
Church in lower New York. All the weeks of the 
campaign this work went on effectively, to the glory 
of God and the salvation of many a soul. 


Helping Women Who Can’t Come 


The William A. Sunday letterhead says that Mrs. 
Asher—fine, strong, motherly, attractive Mrs. Asher— 
is director of Extension Work; but that doesn’t mean 
much unless you know the woman. If you did know 
her you would know that she would be seeking op- 
portunities to help the women who are out at do- 
mestic service, the women who are sick in hospitals, 
the nurses,—all such people whom it is difficult to 
reach. Here again, Mrs. Davis and her staff of loyal 
Christian workers were of tremendous service in giv- 
ing Mrs. Asher a chance to help where her help was 
greatly needed. There are thousands of women in 
the walks of life that I have instanced in New York 
City who now rise up and call her blessed. Were 
you to hear her sing in a rich contralto persuasive- 
ness at the tabernacle as a soloist or in company with 
Mr. Brewster or Rody, you would know that her life 
and testimony were preaching Jesus with wonderful 
effectiveness, 

Mrs. Asher had as a helper in Bible work among 
the groups of women Miss Jean Lamont, and hers 
was a ministry among all the poor who could not 
come to the. tabernace,—who could not afford the 
time nor the money to do so, and Miss Lamont 
brought the tabernacle message to them in sincerity 
and power. 

The platform is an appropriate place from which 
to study the Truth. It is more than coincidence that 
Miss Grace Saxe conducts the Bible Study Course 
about the Way of God from the same platform from 
which Mr. Sunday proclaims Jesus the Saviour, and 
immediately after the afternoon proclamation of the 
Gospel. Those who accept Christ should come up out 
of the world to the platform of God's grace and be- 
gin to study His Word. Thus it is in the Sunday 
campaign. 

Graphic, clear, concise, compact, and multum, oh, 
much multum in parvo, these are the words which are 
characteristic of Miss Saxe’s teaching. Our day 
brought us to the lesson on how to study the prophets, 
and we found an eager crowd listening to common- 
sense instruction like this: “If you would under- 
stand the prophets you must know the history of the 
time in which they spoke and wrote. If you would 
know the prophets you must know Kings and Chron- 
icles.” Certainly, but how few realize that fact. 
Again, the prophets generally have four points 
around which their warnings and predictions center: 


1. Their own time. 
2. The captivities. 

3. The coming of the Messiah. 
4. The second coming of Christ. 


With the four keys and a knowledge of the history 
of the times in which the prophets spoke, all prophecy 
may be understood. These teachings were illustrated 
so well by blackboard and three or four graphic 
charts that in a half hour of rapid work the entire 
subject was clearly covered. . 

Billy Sunday can see very few men while he is at 
work in a great campaign like New York, but he 
recognizes the fact that men want to see him, min- 
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isters, laymen, men with missions and men who think 
they have missions, men with ideas and those who 
think they have ideas. And so he has found in the 
Rev. Dr. I. E. Honeywell an ideal personal repre- 
sentative; a man who has on his heart and on his 
prayers all the preachers of the co-operating 
churches,—yes, and all the preachers in the city where 
the work is going on. Every weekday night in which 
there is a tabernacle meeting Dr. Honeywell meets 
all preachers who come, and for a few minutes in a 
special room under the platform engages with them 
in prayer for the success of the campaign. He has, 
himself, been an evangelist, and he knows how both 
to help and protect Mr. Sunday. Dr. Honeywell 
always answers the question, “Who is going to lead 
in prayer this evening” and “Who is to make the 
closing prayer”? and has his man ready for each 
occasion. 

And what shall I more say? For the time will 
fail me if I tell of “Gideon” Whitfield, the chief of 
the ushers; “of Barak” Holloway, the head of the 
secretaries; “Samson” Peterson, who took care of 
the Tabernacle; “Jephthah,” Harris, who ran the 
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finances; “of David,” Speers, who was chairman of 
the local executive committee; and “of Samuel,” 
Keigwin, who was the prophet who inspired the per- 
sonal workers. “The time would fail me to tell” of 
these men and of the other prophets, who through 
faith subdued difficulties, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions who 
roared in the way, quenched the power of the fire 
of criticism of those who did not get the seats they 
wanted, and escaped the edge of the sword of those 
who would have killed the campaign if they could, 
who out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
mighty in the fight and turned to flight the armies 
of the alien backbiters, liquor traffic,.and pessimists, 
—yes, “the «time would fail me” and the space 
too. 

God bless every member of the Sunday party, and 
of the executive committee and all the co-operating 
churches; God bless each and every individual who 
put himself at the disposal of the Spirit of God for 

ublishing the name of Jesus Christ to the people of 

ew York. Amen. 

New York Cry. 
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When Jerusalem Again Became Heathen 


And how a king was saved ‘‘to the uttermost we 
By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
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«‘The Monstrosities of Modern Babylons”’ was the title of a recent editorial in a leading 


daily newspaper. 


It was a discussion of crime in modern cities. 


‘“* New York,”’ it 


said, ‘‘ is not worse morally or criminally than London, Paris, or Berlin... . Its under- 


world often has as much influence as its upper world. . .. It is not strange... 


when 


we remember the intricacies of its criminal labyrinths ... that hundreds of similar 
disappearances [as that of a murdered girl] should occur every year and be regarded 


as a matter of course.” 


Does nci the inspired record indicate that Jerusalem, in 


forsaking God at the behest of apostate Manasseh, was just such a city as these? 
Is Dr. Kyle justified in referring to it as a ‘“‘heathen city’’? 


tell: here is Manasseh’s story as he might have 
told it after his conversion. 

For Manasseh, the reformed king, is the king of 
“reformed” men. Certainly nothing in all the start- 
ling conversions of these days is so remarkable, so 
sensational, as the repentance and conversion of 
Manasseh. When we have seen the setting which 
archeological discoveries give that story, it will lack 
nothing in picturesqueness even without a description 
in Sunday’s picturesque vocabulary: 


Beit ere men always have a lurid story to 


“I had the most alluring opportunities in my 
youth; in fact, they turned my head. I surely was 
born with a golden spoon in my mouth, When only 
twelve years of age I was made king of Judah at 
Jerusalem. It was a propitious moment in the 
affairs of the nation, and of the nation in the affairs 
of-the world. The long and great and good reign 
of my father Hezekiah had just ended. He had truly 
managed the diplomatic relations with surrounding 
nations in such fashion that Judah held the first 
place among the peoples of the great western sea- 
land. His great faith had laid hold upon God, and 
God had moved in national affairs until, in his 
startling providential stroke ‘at Pelusium on the 
Egyptian border, 185,000 of the army of the great 
Sennacherib the Assyrian had fallen. The power 
of Assyria, had, for the time, been driven back and 
respite from the terror of that ruthless robber na- 
tion was gained. 

“The city was prepared for better defense. A great 
wall was built to encompass the city on the west 
and south, so that an enemy could not occupy that 
higher hill and menace the capital. The waters of 
Shiloah had been brought through the hill of the 
citadel of David into the valley within the city and 
the water supply thus made safe in time of siege. 

“Almost the glory of the days of David and Solo- 
mon had been restored to Judah. Hezekiah had 
filled his war-chest with silver and gold and jewels, 
and enriched his palace with a treasury of ‘pleasant 
things.’ Almost the piety of those olden days had 
come once again among the people. The call to 
worship brought to the great passover not only the 
people of Judah, but ‘a multitude of people’. from 
Israel on the north, ‘even many of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, Issachar and Zebulun.’ The altars at 
the high places were pulled down and the idols in 
the holy city were broken and flung down into the 
valley below. There was a great revival of religion. 
Never since the days of the great emergence, when 
the kingdom suddenly rose to power, and the glory 
of the worship of Jehovah was centered in the re- 
splendent temple service at Jerusalem, had Judah 
been so great, so glorious, so hopeful. I was the 
son of a good father, descended from a godly, pro- 
phetic family. And the inheritance of the crown 
and a great kingdom and all this glory came to me 
when I was but a foolish lad of twelve. 


“From the height of this great opportunityI fell. 
I opened the flood-gates of superstition and sensuous- 
ness and passion and bestiality. The black doings of 
magical superstition have always lurked in the cor- 
ners of the house of faith, When men do not live 
in the full light of faith in God, they slink away to 
these corners that conceal wizards. I neglected the 
faith of my father and the solemn acts of worship 
to which he called the people, and the whole brood 
of wizards and necromancers and star-gazers and 
practisers of black art came out into the open; then 
the worshipers of the horrible gods of the people 
round about soon began their vile and bloody orgies. 

“Then I took a part, myself, in the corruption of 
the land. I built again the high places which father 
had destroyed, and there I set up the altars of the 
Baalim, the nature-gods of every kind, which the 
old Canaanites worshiped. I set up the rows of stone 
pillars at which the people had bowed to worship. I 
brought in the trunks of trees with the great 
branches lopped off short to make those artificial 
groves under which the women votaries took their 
place; and thus the vilest passions of the land were 
let loose that men and women might think they 
worshiped the gods, while they indulged themselves. 

“Was ever yet evil and violence given freedom to 
stand with equal rights alongside of sobriety, purity, 
and truth that it did not become a bigot and a tyrant 
and trample truth and sobriety and purity and sim- 
plicity into the dust? It was not long until these 
devotees of heathen rites demanded a place in the 
temple in Jehovah’s place. I set up altars to the 
gods and goddesses in the very courts of the Lord. 
Evil; thus allowed to hold up its head, became arro- 
gant. In the Valley of Hinnom, the fires of human 
sacrifice were kindled and the bloody rites began. 
The frenzy of the people took hold upon me; my own 
little ones were placed upon the altar there. 

“Then the whole brood of superstitions swarmed 
into the palace and blasted my home and my life. 
I ‘observed times, and used enchantment, and used 
witchcraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with 
wizards.’ At last I reached the bottom of the pit, 
there was nothing lower down; I called in the artists 
and had them sculpture an idol of one of the gods 
of the people, and in Jehovah’s own place in the tem- 
ple I set this idol. 

“Did anybody ever sin alone? Our first parents 
fell together, and the people have stood or fallen 
together ever since. Also, ‘like king like people.’ 
‘I made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to 
err and to do worse than the heathen whom the 
Lord had destroyed before the children of Israel.’ 
The Amorite, whose cup of iniquity was full and 
who was doomed to extermination for his sin, was 
not so bad as I made God’s own people to be. Judah 
became again a heathen nation and Jerusalem, from 
being God’s holy city, became the vilest of all places 
of worship. 

“I have confessed my dreadful wickedness that 
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brought me to the depths of infamy, my great capi- 
tal to an orgy of vile revelry, and the religious do- 
ings of my people to be the lowest among men. Now 
I will pass over a part of my life and hasten on to 
tell what God did for my soul. 

“Of the events that brought the Assyrian upon me, 
I will say nothing now. Perhaps, some day, you may 
hear that story, but not now. The Assyrian came. 
... Ah! the Assyrian! How the blood runs cold at 
the mention of the Assyrian! The world trembled 
at the sound of that name. The ruthlessness, the 
heartless. cruelty, the utter disregard of any human 
ps gate ny stood in the way of the accomplishment 
of selfish desires! The Assyrians devastated lands 
not for any military purpose, but to fill the peoples 
with the dread of their name. They practised the 
most horrid cruelty upon men and women and little 
children, not because individuals had done them 
harm, but to get revenge for the opposition of armies. 
They made themselves a vision, a nightmare, of 
devilish fierceness merely to fill the world with the 
fear of their name. They carried whole populations 
into captivity that they might selfishly use their ser- 
vices as slaves and at the same time destroy peoples 
who might at some time oppose them. Then they 
populated their empty lands with those who would 
be willing subjects. ... The Assyrians, I say, came 
down upon me and bound me with chains—me who 
had sat upon the throne and reveled in luxury and 
done my own pleasure—me they bound as the mean- 
est slave and carried away to Babylon. 

“Let us pass over the horrors of my captivity and 
humiliation, that I may come to the wonders the 
Lord has done for me. From the depths I cried unto 
him. He heard our fathers in Egypt; he heard Jonah 
from the depths of the sea; he heard me and brought 
me to see my sin, and he softened the hearts of my 
captors. They struck off the chains and sent me 
back to sit upon the throne of David again. Was 
ever the providence of God more wonderful! Was 
there ever a redeemed one with such a story! 

“What a home-coming was that! Jerusalem still 
reveled in her infamy. The smoke still ascended 
from Hinnom, smoke-laden with the smell of burn- 
ing flesh of Israel’s little ones. Vile men and women 
flocked under the ‘groves’ and around the altars 
and verily thought they served God with their coarse- 
ness. The smoke of heathen sacrifices filled the tem- 
ple place within and without, and a deluded people, 
those whom I myself led astray, oh, the sorrow of 
it! bowed themselves before the idol that I had set 
up in the house of the Lord. 

“As deep as are the depths of repentance so great 
are the heights of joy of reforms. What delight 
to send my officers to smash that costly idol and to 
fling the fragments down the precipice on to the 
rubbish heap in the valley of the Kidron! What joy 
to see the altar-fires in Hinnom extinguished! and 
to watch the miserable hoard of wizards and star- 


gazers and magicians slink out of the city back into™ 


the dark holes from which they came. 

“I repaired the altar of the Lord and sacrificed 
thereon peace-offerings and thank-offerings and 
commanded Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel. 
Though the people continued to sacrifice at the high 
places throughout the land, it was only to the Lord, 
as Samuel had done before them. 

“Then I strengthened the city. The east side of 
the city of David had always been strong by reason 
of the precipice. I put a wall also there between 
the Pool of Gihon and the old citadel of David, and 
carried it around the lower end of the hill and 
across the valley to the tower that defended the city 
on the west by the fish-gate. Now I sit in peace 
and in power on the throne of David. This is what 
‘the Lord hath done fof my soul.” 


There is still a wall in the depths below Jerusalem, 
across the mouth of the Tyropeon Valley, which 
comes down between the hill on which was the old 
citadel of David and the great hill to the west, 
which Hezekiah had compassed with a wall to add 
it to the city of his fathers. Tradition says that the 
wall in the lowest part of the valley is a part of the 
wall of Manasseh, and that it was used here also as 
a dam to hold in store the waste water from the 
Pool of Siloam, and thus make still greater pro- 
vision for time of siege. The appearance of the 
wall does not commend the tradition to credence; 
but Manasseh’s wall was near this same place. 

Once again we look longingly toward that rub- 
bish heap in the Valley of the Kidron; for, when 
this cruel war is over and we may dig there, we may 
bring to light once more the fragments of the idol 
which Manasseh flung over the precipice. Some time, 
also, the remains of ancient life that exist elsewhere 
may reveal to us the part of the story which 
Manasseh does not tell us, of the coming down of 
the Assyrian, and of the bondage in chains and in 
Babylon. 

Now we know of Manasseh’s story only that which 
teaches us the depths of. sin to which one who has 
greatest opportunities may fall; how even a Jeru- 
salem may become again a heathen city; and, best 
of all, the story of the greatest “reformed” man of 
the ages. 
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Feeding Both Body and Soul at Port Said 


How God is helping an Armenian pastor to rekindle the light that went 


out 
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INCE the red horse of war and the black horse 

of famine have been running wild through Asia 

Minor, a million Armenians have been slaugh- 
tered, and though fully two millions survive, they are 
continually on the verge of starvation, Of the sur- 
viving two millions, nearly half a million are chil- 
dren, and half of these children are orphans. 

A remnant of the surviving two millions are the 

ooo Armenian refugees at Port Said. The Sunday 

chool Times readers are familiar with their thrill- 
ing history. The story of the white flag with the 
red cross on it seen by a French warship; the rescue 
by French and British of the brave 4,000 who 
held out for weeks against 15,000 besieging Turks; 
their transportation to Port Said, and the establish- 
ment of the refugee camp there; the heroic work of 
the Rev. Stephen Trowbridge and Pastor Dikran 
Andreasian in organizing the camp and ministering 
the relief so generously contributed by America, is 
a story that can never be forgotten. 

The Port Said refugees are indebted, in largest 
measure, for their succor to the Sunday-schools of 
America. The funds these schools have contributed 
have been administered by Mr. Trowbridge, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of Sunday-school Work in Moslem 
Lands. The ‘Sader School Times esteems it a privi- 
lege to have been the medium, in large degree, for 
linking up the generous liberality of America with 
the splendid administrative ability of that American 
missionary to Moslem lands on the other side of the 
seas. In his annual report for 1916, Mr. Trowbridge 
” a paragraph about the Port Said camp, in which 

€ says: 


Through the official recognition by the American 
Red Cross of the work done by the Relief Com- 
mittee in Cairo for the Armenian Refugees at 
Port Said, it has been possible during the twelve 
months to enlarge this work. A budget of about 
$15,000 has been administered for feeding and 
clothing the people and for promoting several in- 
dustries. A gift from the American Red Cross 
in Washington of $16,000 for the same work to be 
continued through 1917 and the active co-operation 
of The Sunday School Times, which from the start 
has befriended this work, give good prospect of 
another year of service. r. Trowbridge has re- 
signed from the secretaryship of this committee 
because of the pressure of other work, but he re- 
mains a member and is acting chairman at the 
present time. A new primary Sunday-school has 
been organized among the children in the refugee 
camp and the attendance is over 150. 


Don’t You Need a Rug? 


The Armenians have nimble wits and deft fingers. 
Many of them were skilled workmen and women 
before the war broke out. The fact has helped in 
some degree in the problem or organizing the camp, 
although about twe-thirds of the refugees, either be-« 
cause of their age or poor health or home duties, are 
unable to work. At times the British army in Egypt 
has requisitioned the 600 able-bodied men of the 
camp for one service or another. The girls and 
younger women haave been taught to embroider with 
needle lace a fine quality of Irish linen handkerchiefs 
which find a ready sale. 

The making of wool rugs was then added in order 
to give employment to the older women who proved 
unfit for finer work. More than two hundred workers 
have been engaged in these two industries alone. 
English tAxminster) wools of the finest quality, 
noted for fast colors and durability, have been used, 
and some of the designs have been copied from the 
old Persian and other rugs, so that the effects are 
very pleasing. _ 

A rug is produced which will stand ordinary wear 
for thirty years. A prospectus has been sent to many 
friends in Egypt, in England, and to some in the 
United States. “Mail orders are coming in steadily,” 
writes Mr. Trowbridge to The Sunday School Times, 
“and a good many rugs have been sold to travelers 
who spend a day in Port Said on their way to and 
from India.” They may be ordered of Miss T. H. 
Cunnington, P. O. Box 155, Port Said, Egypt, at 
prices ranging from $1.50 to $6.25, parcel postage 
about $1 additional. 

Small profits from the sale of the lace and the rugs 
and from the making of combs, for that was one of 
the old Armenian trades, go toward the support of 
the work. 

The little income earned by the camp itself is, how- 
ever, but a drop in the bucket. It falls very far 
short of supplying the needed funds for maintenance 
and support. The daily bread ration costs six and 
one-half cents for each person, and creates a monthly 
expense of between $5,000 and $6,000. Money is 





mittee entitled “ What Mail Brings to a Relief 
Committee.” It isa ing account of sacrifices 


An illustration shows how prized heirlooms of 
jewelry and watches are parted with by those 
who have little money to give. A widow with a 
baby to support sent a $25 pearl pin and bracelet 


—‘aw gift from my father,” she wrote. A 
check for $10 was accompanied by a note from a 
South Dakota farmer, which said: 


“I am an old farmer, nearly sixty, and some- 
what worn with a life of toil and hardship. My 
land is all mortgaged.” 


The rich, too, are making sacrifices. One man 
- given anonymously $63,000 and another 


The urgent need of the Port Said Camp is 
brought to the attention of Sunday School Times 
readers in this article. Gifts for this cause are 
needed for the continuance of Pastor Dikran’s sal- 
ary, for the support of the Sunday-school estab- 
lished, and for feeding the whole camp, which is 
never far removed from the verge of starvation. 


Send gifts direct to The Sunday School Times, 
and they will be forwarded at once through the 
New York committee. 








needed to furnish the 400 children under four years 
of age with milk and rice, The food for these chil- 
dren alone costs $75 a month, that for nursing 
mothers $50 more a month. Provision for the chil- 
dren of school age amounts to $3,000 a year. There 
are a thousand and one articles which need to be 
supplied to the camp, and money is urgently needed 
for all these things, 

The refugees in this camp really mean it when they 
daily pray “Give us this day our daily bread.” God 
has graciously answered their prayer, and in large 


measure through The Sunday School Times readers. 


But the camp also affords a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for feeding these people with the bread of life, 

Pastor Dikran Andreasian, since the organization 
of theecamp at Port Said was completed, has been 
released from administrative work in order to give 
his whole time to evangelistic work. His salary, 
since the rescue, has been furnished by The Sunday 
School Times readers, and doubtless they will de- 
sire to continue it. Miss Ethel W. Putney, secretary 
to Mr. Trowbridge, writes The Sunday School Times 
from Cairo as follows: 

We are very glad to know that the readers of 
The Sunday School Times are going to continue 
helping us, for, as you know, this help is quite as 
much needed as a year ago. We want to count on 
at least the Pastor’s salary for next year from 
you, and this must be increased if possible from 
$20 to $30 a month, since very properly according 
to the present plan ali who are earning money pay 
a certain amount each month for the support of 
their families. It is only fair that the Refugee 
Administration should request this much return to 
the government on the part of those able to pay it. 
You will be interested also to furnish the very 
small amount réquired to run the new Sundzy- 
school which has just been started for the Protest- 
ant children and any others that wish to come, and 
possibly also pay the incidental expenses of an 
English missionary who is hoping to go to camp 
shortly t6 teach English and plan some wholesome 
sports for the boys and men. You will under- 
stand, I think, that the monotony and confinement 
of the camp life is rather trying to the nerves and 
general health of the people, so that we consider 
what this gentleman is planning to do is very val- 
uable. Then we need help for the regular work 
which we carried on last year, and which must be 
continued. 


If there could be a show of hands of The Sunday 
School Times readers, there would doubtless be a 
unanimous vote to raise and continue Pastor An- 
dreasian’s salary, and to provide the other expenses 
needed. 

Some of the letters from Egypt have told of the 
blessing of the Spirit of God upon the preaching of 
Pastor Andreasian. He himself writes a most inter- 
esting letter about the work he is doing as a faithful 
undershepherd, although there are discouragements 
and obstacles. He says: 


Our refugees were before their terrible experi- 


ence on Musa Dagh the inhabitants of six villages, 
called respectively Beytias, Hadji-Habibly, Yoghon- 
olook, Kebousie, Khederbey, and Vakuf. The 
great ey. of them belonged to the old Ar- 
menian Church, called by foreigners the “Gre- 
— Church” after St. Gregory, the Illuminator. 

hough called by its own members the “Iilumina- 
tor’s Church,” yet, far from being illuminators, 
they were in great need to be illuminated; because 
the Gregorian Church as all other old churches, is 
hierarchical and ceremonialist in its church polity. 
And the worst of it is that the ceremonies are re- 
cited in a dead language—the old Armenian which 
is not understood by thé present generation. So 
the members of the Illuminator’s Church were in 
dark ignorance about the Bible and its glorious 
message, till about fifty years ago, when by the 
efforts of the American Board missionaries and 
through the instrumentality of some native preach- 
ers the Evangelical movement, began among them. 
Og aided by the Turkish translation of the 

ible. 

In the course of time about eighty families were 
converted to the new movement in Beytias, fifteen 
families in Hadji-Habibly, forty in Yoghonolook, 
six in Kebousie, fifteen in Khederbey, and one in 
Vakuf. Since then they have been bearing the 
torch of truth in their hands. 

But after some years of dazzling brightness, 
Protestantism has taken the path of an awful de- 
generacy. Because of financial difficulties and the 
scarcity of ministers, the Protestant churches were 
very often neglected, though there have been some 
faithful witnesses. Preaching has been intermit- 
tent, and often indeed their pulpits have been va- 
cant for years. It has not therefore been possible 
to create and to keep a Christian atmosphere, and 
the church has drifted into degeneracy and corrupt 
living. 

Exile—and Gospel Opportunity 


This was the religious state of the refugees when 
they landed on the Egyptian soil. It has been my 
privilege to offer to them the Bread of Life. My 
work has been directly with the Protestant con- 
gregation, who amount hardly to seventy families 
now, because more than half of the Protestants of 
Beytias, headed by their minister, Pastor Nok- 
houdian, had selected to be deported and were not 
among those rescued. I have had opportunity, too, 
to reach many of the non-Protestants. Many of 
them, especially women, come to hear me at our 
Sunday services. To many of these the message 
given is quite new. For many months I have had 
the opportunity, as chairman of a Lsaran (an in- 
stitution for the enlightenment of the people) to 
speak to a large congregation of young men about 
social, moral, and religio-moral questions. 

At our Sunday meetings the average attendance 
is three hundred, and at the Tuesday and Saturday 
meetings sixty. The arrival last October of Miss 
Kinney and Mrs. Sewny of the American Board 
has been a great blessing to us. From the begin- 
ning I had strongly felt the need for a separate 
Sunday-school for children. But in spite of all our 
efforts it proved to be impossible. Besides the lack 
of good teachers, there was no place for it. And in 
fact although we started a children’s Sunday- 
school, we were obliged to end it after a few 
weeks, beCause the tents were engaged by others. 
But three and a half months ago Miss Kinney suc- 
ceeded in having one of the factories put under our 
disposition on Sundays. A separate Sunday-school 
was organized and has been goitig on since, with 
evident success, The average attendance is one hun- 
dred and twenty. The big Sunday-school pictures 
kindly given to us by Mr. Trowbridge arouse much 


interest. Every Sunday morning the Word of Life 
is sown in their tender and _ unpreoccupied 
hearts. 


Mr. Trowbridge bears testimony to the genuine 
work that Pastor Andreasian is doing. He says, 
“Pastor Dikran is doing most effectual work in the 
refugee camp. We had over three hundred profes- 
sions at the Communion service Sunday. Seven 
babies were baptized, and four women were received 
into the membership of the church.” 

“We shall greatly appreciate any further gifts 
that the readers of The Sunday School Times ‘can 
make,” says Mr. Trowbridge. “Our committee is 
pledged to carry on the special feeding for 300 little 
children and the daily distribution of two small rolls 
to each one of the twelve hundred school children.” 

The Sunday School Times will be glad to continue 
to receive funds. 
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The Back Trail 


When the thunderstorm reminded Shade Wilkins of a story By Thomas Crawford Galbreath 


——————— 











three grown-up men in a lumber camp. It was where the lightnin’ an’ thunder stopped him before. storm that’s comin’,’ he explained to his wife. ‘Yes,’ 

better’n anything I’d struck since I’d come West, Mebbe it wasn’t worse this time, but there was she answered him, kind o’ under her breath, ‘there’s 
workin’ all day out in the timber or in the mill an’ something unnatural-like in its comin’ again an’ in- a bad storm comin’,’” 
bunkin’ at night with the men in a log shack. Sun’d terruptin’ him on the same words. “That leg, Sonny, It just seemed like I was seein’ one o’ them illus- 
been shinin’ steady an’ the sky an’ mountains was ain’t insured,” he said in a kind o’ strange voice. An’ trated readin’s at an entertainment, only it was 
gorgeous ever since I come, an’ everything seemed I noticed he didn’t go back t’ the beginnin’ again, plainer ’n even that. When Shade ’d speak o” 
like it couldn’t a’ been- any better to me. I was but kept right on in his story from where he'd the lightnin’ an’ thunder, the old shack ’d light up 
sure I’d never be homesick no more’n the big men. left off. through the cracks, an’ the crashes o‘ thunder ’d 
But that day a big black cloud come down over our _“It was Mead’s wallerin’ in wickedness that brought come rollin’ down the gulch. An’ there in the dark- 
gulch an’ settled so low I couldn’t see the peaks an’ ’em all down, an’ him the youngest o’ the four chil- ness I c’d just see them two old people better’n if 
the other ranges, an’ my chest got to feelin’ tight dren. As a boy he didn’t take no stock in what the there ’d been sure-enough pictures of ’em. I wasn’t 
an’ choky like it’d been cinched in the way I’d seen old folks ’d tell him, but he made fun o’ them as’d none too warm, an’ yet I c’d feel Shade pull his 
them fasten their western saddles on their horses. brought him into this world. He was always get- handkerchief out of his hip-pocket an’ wipe the 
We was loggin’ up in the tall timber that day, an’ tin’ into trouble at school. It got so none ©’ the sweat off his face. He was tremblin’ all over. It 
when the thunder began to rumble, Shade Wilkins, neighbors liked their children t’ go with Mead. was creepy-like t’ me—all of it. I wasn’t enjoyin’ it 
our big easy boss, hollered out: “Better get in, boys! Everybody said he’d come to some bad end, an’ like Shade’s other stories, an’ there was a pee lump , 
That cloud’ll be doin’ a-gully-washin’ business in this it looked he was settin’ straight out for it when he in my throat, so I kept close t’ Shade, with my hand 
disappeared from home not long after he’d got his grippin’ his knee, while he went on with his story. 


[: WAS great, livin’ way up in the mountains with Martin.” He kep’ on till he got to the same place down. ‘I can’t see somehow or other—an’ it’s a bad 


since the lightning’d struck something near the head their kin to know if Mead was visitin’ ’em. They come to see ’em in such a storm, they was sure. 
of the gulch—so it was good after a while to hear prayed the good God, who was seein’ him all the But when the knock come again, they called ‘Come 
Shade Wilkin’s voice. time an’ knowed how their hearts was aching, to in,’ an’ the door opened an’ there was a strange city- 
“Thunder-storms always makes me think o’ Mead bring him back. The nights was longer now, for man. I guess he must ’a’ been used t’ carryin’ bad 
Martin back in Pennsylvania, an’ o’ the devastatin’ they didn’t sleep much an’ they dreamed about all news. If he hadn’t he’d ’a’ gone away when he 
power 0’ sin.” sorts o’ things happenin’ to their baby boy. Every seen them two lone old souls, an’ the open Bible on 
Wilkins was settin’, kind o’ nervous, with his hands mornin’ for a long while they got up feelin’ sure the table. But he didn’t go. He took a seat an’ 
clenched over one o’ his knees an’ holdin’ his foot he’d come back that day; every time the gate creaked begun askin’ ’em questions. When pretty soon he 
up off’n the floor. His face was lookin’ mighty seri- open they was sure it was him an’ they put a place said something about Mead, it must ’a’ been pitiful t’ 
ous. I was wishin’ he’d tell us some of his ’speri- for him at the table. They couldn’t believe their boy see the eagerness on them old faces. This was all 
ences with cow-rustlers or about the bears he’d could do without ’em very long. But he never come; _ they was livin’ for—to learn some news about Mead. 
fought with on the other side o’ the range. I an’ days like theirs, all padded in an’ aroun’ with an - “An’ what d’ you s’pose he told ’em—that dressed~ 
wouldn’t really be scared when I was bunkin’ with achin’, losin’ hope, is awful long days—long as years. up dude of a heartless wretch who was interviewin” 
big men, an’ it would help me forget this chokin’ in ’Fore their time their faces was thin an’ white an’ ’em for stuff for his paper? He told them two help- 
my chest. But he went on with his sin story. their eyes tired an’ strained lookin’, But they kept less old parents that their boy’d been mixed up in a 
“Mead was the youngest o’ four children—three hopin’ on till close to the end that he’d come back  shootin’-scrape in a western town. He said their 
other boys besides Mead. The parents was both or else ’d write ’em some word. But he never done _ son ’d killed a man an’ he’d been shot himself, but 
livin’; they was hard-working, God-fearing farmers either one.” : only in the right leg, so he’d likely recover t’ die at 
an’ all the children was raised good. Mead was the Shade had to stop again. The thunder wasn’t as_ the end of a rope. 
youngest.” Here a gust o’ wind come through the bad as it had been, but he stopped a long time. It 
cracks and blowed out the flickerin’ candle. “He’d seemed t’ me his leg was tremblin’ some. Mebbe I af shock stunned the old folks so, they just set 
been spoiled a little, mebbe—had his own way more’n was wrong, seein’ he’s a grown man an’ not the there for a while, kind o’ limp an‘ speechless. 
kind t’ get scared at lightnin’ an’ thunder. He Pretty soon the old man come to. He got up and 


ulch ’fore long!” 
7 We'd got our horses put away an’ was in early an’ first long pants. There wasn’t any good-byes to any “Then the rain come down hard, a reg’lar gully~ 
_ settin’ round on boxes after we’d had our spuds an’ of the folks, but he just sneaked off in the night. washer. An’ just as it started, there come a knock 
ham an’ flapjacks an’ coffee. Everybody’s feelin’s at the door. The old folks looked at each other, but 
seemed as heavy as them clouds. at old folks aged pretty fast after that. They they didn’t say anything. They was gettin’ old, an’ 
Nobody had said anything for a long time—ever searched every place for him an’ wrote to all they thought it must ’a’ been the wind. Nobody ’d 


the others. Still that ain’t accountin’ for what come 

to pass. There was mebbe a bad streak back behind cleared his throat hard an’ went on. walked over t’ his wife. He put his hand on her 
somewhere. Which ain’t excusin’ Mead for wallerin’ “No, he never sent ’em any word in all them long’ shoulder. ‘It’s been a long time comin’,’ he said, 
in vice till he brought ’em all down—” years, ’an it’d been better if they’d never heard. A _ sort o’ dazed-like, ‘an’ it’s a bad storm—a bad storm.” 


good many years ’d passed since he’d left home, MHearin’ his voice an’ feelin’ his touch, she got up. 
F SHADE WILKINS finished what he started t?’ when it happened. The boys was all grown-up men ‘Yes, it’s come at last—a bad storm,’ he repeated. 
say, I didn’t hear it. A flash o’ lightnin’ right then an’ married. Only one of ’em was still at the home- Weak and tremblin’ she followed him to the door. 
lit up Old Dead Man’s Gulch so I c’d see clean place, him farmin’ the old place as his father’d done He opened it an’ they stood in the doorway, lookin’ 
through my closed eyelids to the lonesome dead pine before him. The old folks, as they got older an’ out, blank an’ helpless, into the wicked blackness of 
tree on the top o’ Indian Butte. An’ right on the couldn’t work much, fretted more ’n more about that awful tempest. The wind suddenly got fiercer. 
heels o’ the lightnin’ come a crash o’ thunder that Mead. Mebbe they didn’t talk any more about him, There was a swish o’ leaves, a bendin’ o’ the 
knocked Bill Patton’s pipe onto the. floor from the but just all the time he was in their thoughts. They branches, an’ then a crackin’ o’ the limbs—an’ the 
scantlin’ where it was layin’. I was nothin’ but a boy. knowed they was comin’ close to the end o’ their three locust trees in the upper side o’ the yard went 
I was pretty handy, though, with the horses, an’ so days, an’ they didn’t mind if they could only see over just like a row o’ dominoes. The old lady ’d 
c’d snake in logs to the saw-mill. Sometimes when their boy once more. hardly clapped her hands to her ears when a flash 
they was sawin’ small stuff I c’d offbear. So when “The day it happened there was a bad storm. For 0’ lightnin’ with the thunder right with it seemed t’ 
I jumped from the sound o’ Bill’s pipe hittin’ the six weeks the harvest sun ’d been scorchin’ up the split the whole heavens an’ earth into little pieces. 
floor, an’ trembled as the thunder rolled from ene crops an’ grindin’ the roads into beds o’ knee-deep Both the old folks dropped t’ the floor an’ they never 
side o’ the gulch t’ the other, none of ’em made dust, an’ the chickens was hidin’ in the shady spots recovered t’ learn that the wind ’d ripped down the 
fun o’ me. I jumped again when I felt a hand laid with their wings hangin’ an’ their mouths open. two old locust trees that stood in the front yard. 
on mine in the blackness o’ that storm. “Here, Everybody was prayin’ for rain. An’ this day it Mebbe God was good to ’em in takin’ ’em away from 
Sonny, come over here an’ keep me comp’ny on my come. First there was the black, angry lookin’ their sorrow so soon after they’d learned about 
parlor sofy,” was what the owner of the hand said. clouds comin’ up in the west. Then a bad wind -Mead.” 
So I went over an’ set on the pine slab by the side 0’ caught ’em an’ threw ’em across the whole heavens. Shade didn’t need t’ stop then, for the thunder on 
Shade Wilkins, an’ felt better. It helped just t’ grip The lightnin’ would split ’em all to pieces, one flash the outside ’d quieted down to a low an’ mumblin’¢ 
his knee an’ feel the flesh give whenever the thunder here, another there, both at the same time. An’ be-  nojse that kep’’a rollin’ on an’ on with a far-away 
ripped up the mountain-sides. fore the thunder ’d stop crashin’, the lightnin’ ’d sound. But he stopped so long an’ the men was_all 
“Try that candle again, Jim. Set it in the corner come again. so still I was afraid they’d hear my teeth chatterin’. 
there,” Shade told Jim Hippity-Hop. That wasn’t “While the storm was comin’ up the old folks was There was a break-up inside me an’ I gripped 
Jim’s real name, but his left leg was crooked an’ he at the table in the sittin’ room. They was readin’ Shade’s leg hard there in the darkness. I didn’t 
had a walk that pronounced itself that-away. the Bible—him out loud an’ her a listenin-—where know I was pinchin’ him so tight. “Try the other 
The candle soon went out. There was too many it tells about the Lord bein’ angry with old Eli for leg a while, Sonny,” he said quiet-like. “It ain’t so 
cracks in the shack, an’ the wind was everywhere. not raisin’ his sons right. You see they was always’ tender as that one. ~ 
“To-morrow, Sonny, you c’n go t’ Steamboat an’ get blamin’ themselves for the way Mead ’d gone astray, “After that,” he went on pretty soon, “there was 
a globe an’ some oil fer the lantern.” It was twelve an’ they’d chastise themselves by readin’ about the a kind o’ fate that seemed to pursue Mead’s 
miles to Steamboat, where there was a store an’ a Lord’s wrath. He come to the words, ‘An’ there brothers. The shock of the old folks goin’ off so 
hall they called the honkatonk. There Was movin’- shall not be an old man in thy house forever,’ an’ he sudden, an’ the disgrace that come through the 
pictures in it, an’ music. I hked t’ go to Steamboat, looked up. ‘It’s gettin’ kind o’ dark,’ he said. But newspaper accounts o’ Mead’s doin’s, seemed to take 
but even Shade Wilkins’ promise o’ that didn’t make he read bravely on, ‘An’ all the increase of thine the spirit right out of ’em an’ made ’em easy victims. 
me forget the lightnin’ an’ thunder. I wished he’d house shall die in the flower of their age.” The 0’ sickness an’ misfortune. It wasn’t five years be- 
go on with the story he’d started to tell. But I brave, broken little mother give a sob an’ the father fore Mead was the only one left out o’ the whole 
didn’t feel it was my place to ask him. Bill an’ Jim brushed the tears from his eyes. He knew she’d family—an’ him the one that ’d brought the others. 
an’ Shade—they was all grown-up men, an’ I was been a good mother to their boy an’ they mustn’t to a sorrowful grave. 
only a boy. give up as long as there was life in their old bodies. “But Mead wasn’t quite so bad as they’d branded 
Then pretty soon, while the rain drip-dripped on They had always trusted God; He was merciful; He him. It come out in the trial that he’d shot in self- 
the battened pine-boards o’ the roof an’ now an’ would forgive ’em their mistakes an’ save their boy. defense, an’ so he didn’t die at the end of a rope. 
then swished hard against the sides o’ the shack, he They must hope till the end. The old man turned He hadn’t been so terribly wicked, for he was made 
begun his story all ‘over again. “Speakin’ o’ the the leaves an’, as he had often done before, read the of good stuff, an’ the good in him saved him from 


devastatin’ power o” sin, there was the case o’ Mead — story of the Prodigal Son. Then he put the book fallin’ as low as some did. But he forgot those as 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 5 (2 Chron. 33: 1-20) 


loyed him better ’n he loved his life. He never 
thought what he owed ’em—he never thought o” 
anything but what he wanted, until it was too late. 
Mind you, I ain’t takin’ up for Mead. He was re- 
sponsible, through his own choosin’, for leavin’ the 
influences of his a an’ for takin’ up with com- 
anions that couldn't help but lead him to ruin. 

Nobody ever picks any good fruit off o’ wild oats. 
An’ he’d sowed ’em a plenty when he ought a been 
learnin’ some lessons in home-gardenin’, under his 

rents’ eyes. He’s livin’ to-day, though he brought 

is lovin’ parents broken-hearted to their graves an’ 

disgraced his brothers.” 

It didn’t seem right to me for Shade t’ stop here, 
an’ I wanted t’ ask him t’ keep on when he got, up 
an’ put on his overcoat. Then he walked out into 
the storm. It wasn’t bad any longer, but the grass 
was wet an the ground muddy. My mind kept goin’ 
on an’ on. When Jim Hippity-Hop lighted a candle, 
it didn’t blow out now. He started t’ get ready for 
“Jim,” I says, “d’ you think Mead never got any 
better?” ; 

“Why,” he answered, kind o’ slow-like, “Shade 
didn’t say.” 

“But what d’ you think about it?” I asked, ‘cause 
I was only a boy an’ wanted t’ know. When he was 
slow about speakin’, I turned to Bill Patton. 
“What d’ you think about it, Bill?” 

An’ Bill said, “Why, I think he got better—an’ 
helps other folks t’ live better, mebbe.” 

“A preacher?” I asked again. 

“Well, not ’xactly a pulpit-preacher—but a livin’ 
example, y’ know.” 

I didn’t know just exactly what he meant, but I. 
felt better about Mead. I’d been in bed some time 
when I heard Shade come in. He didn’t light the 
candle, but I c’d hear every moveinent he made. An’ 
he did something that night that I hadn’t seen any 0’ 
the lumber-mén do before. He got down on his 
knees beside his bunk an’ he stayed there longer than 
it took me t’ say the Lord’s Prayer through twice. 
That made me kind ’o ’shamed, so when I thought 
all the men was asleep, I crawled out an’ went over 
both of ’°em—“Now I lay me down t’ sleep” as well 
as the other one. That made me feel better. But 
still I didn’t sleep much, ’cause there was a good deal 
on my mind, an’ I dreamed of my father an’ mother 
an’ the sittin’ room at home an’ my morning chores. 

The next mornin’ I guess we looked just the same 
on the outside as usual when we went t’ work. It 


, seemed like there ought t’ be something t’ show— 


something t’ look different after what'd taken place 
the night before. I couldn’t see it if there was. But 
mebbe Shade did. We was sawin’ out some two-by- 
fours t’ go into the big summer-hotel that was 
a-buildin’ at Flint Arrow, when he says t’ me: 

“If there’s anything you’d rather do, Sonny, you 
needn’t mind about goin’ to Steamboat.” An’ I sort 
o’ hung my head, not knowin’ how t’ say what was 
on my mind. Shade pulled the lever that sent the 
carrier back t’ get the log for a fresh start, an’ then 
he didn’t throw in the gear quick like he always does. 
He didn’t throw in the gear at-all. He just stood 
there, him an’ me both sayin’ nothin’, while the 
steam in the big engine was a-teasin’ for work, an’ 
the log a-layin’ there waitin’ for him to give it a 
fresh start. I was still lookin’ down an’ kind o’ 
countin’ the wrinkles in the foot o’ his heavy boots, 
when I feels a hand gentle-like on my shoulders, 
That was more ’n I c’d stand right then, an’ I put 
up my hand*to my eyes t’ wipe the things away. 
Then he says in a choky voice, “You’d better do it, 
Sonny. The ol’ folks must be worryin’ about you. 
It ain’t for me t’ preach t’ anybody, Sonny, but 
you'd better do it.” An’ when I looked up, his eyes 
was searchin’ across cl’ Spruce Ridge far t’ the east, 
an’ he didn’t seem t’ be noticin’ me. 

Then the driftin’ white haze that ’d been hangin’ 
all mornin’ in the gulch rolled peaceful-like up t’ 
the head an’ there got lost in the bright sunshine 
that now suddenly come out. There wasn’t anything 
ever prettier’n Old Dead Man’s Gulch that mornin’. 
On the west side there was the leaves o’ the quakin’ 
aspens noddin’ a hearty howdy-do just like they’d 
been away from each other a long time an’ was glad 
t’ get back. There was the pine-trees higher up, still 
an’ patient in their perpetual pointin’ to the heavens 
over ’em, an’ lookin’ like brothers to the Christmas 
trees that we used t’ get from the old chrome-fields 
back East. An’ every here an’ there, peekin’ between 
the trees was the rocks now showin’ gray with the 
sun a-shinin’ on their new-washed faces. On the 
east side there was shadows. It was covered with 


. silver spruce, makin’ a frosted picture like the scenes 


in a fairy-book, an’ like the paper on the ceilin’ of 
the old parlor at home where there was a marble- 
covered stand that had a big Bible on it full o’ 
pictures. In the side canyons there was flowers— 
millions of ’em, in patches with barren spots among 
’em, the- bright red Indian paint-brush, the purple 
loco weed, the soft blue sego lily, an’ lots o’ others 
I didn’t know the names of. It looked like a bran’ 
new crazy quilt, such as Aunt Polly used t’ make 
when she come t’ our house t’ stay a while. An’ now 
the sun had come out. 
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“Ain’t it a fine sight, Shade?” I said. I guess he 
knew by my voice what had happened inside o’ me. 

“Yes, it’s a fine sight,” he answered, keepin’ his 
eyes on me instead o’ lookin’ up the gulch. “But 
there ain’t nothin’ finer ’n t’ see a boy resolvin’ on 
the right step. You'd better do it quick,” he says, 
“before it gets too late,” 

My heart went light as a balloon that minute an’ 
I started t’ run off t’ the shack for my things, for I 
was goin’ home. I hadn’t seen any o’ my folks or 
written .’em for six months, but I was goin’ now as 
fast as I could. I hadn’t got more’n started when 
he checks me. “An” Sonny,’ he says, puttin’ his 
hand on my shoulder again, “you needn’t be afraid 
o’ sayin’ your prayers where people ‘Il see you. 
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There’s a good an’ powerful something outside o’ 
you that'll help a whole lot if you'll ask it. You 
can’t lift yourself very high without it, just as you 
can’t pull yourself up by your own boot-straps.” 
Then he took my hand in his. “Have you saved 
money enough?” he ask.d, an’ I nodded proudly. 
“Now good-bye t’ you,” he says. “I wish I had 
your chance. This is a great day for you.” An then 
he pulled the lever an’ the big log begun t’ move 
toward the saw. 

“It’s takin’ a fresh start,” I said, pointin’ to the 
log. “An’ J’m takin’ a fresh start. An’ you did it 
to both of us.” Then I run off, an’ I thought that 
wasn’t a bad way for me t’ say good-bye t’ him. 

University Park, CoLorapo, 





After I Had Given Up Rios | 


How God spoke and put out his hand 








By S. W. F. 
3 


—-=- 





hope? Dante tells us the sign over the door of 

Hell reads, “Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” I was so close to the entrance that August 
night, seven years ago, that even now I shudder at 
the memory. : ; 

I had spent the night walking the floor, trying to 
read, or trying to quiet myself with vain efforts to 
sleep. My wife had been up praying with me, and 
for me, and had fallen asleep. I looked out into the 
street, and the first glimmer of day seemed to bring 
the craving with added intensity. With my elbows 
on the window-sill and my face between my hands I 
looked out and tried to think the whole thing through. 

Two years before I had walked boldly up the aisle 
of a theater in Washington, one Sunday afternoon, 
and, taking the speaker by the hand, had acknowl- 
edged my sinful condition and promised with God's 
help to lead a Christian life. : 

My mind had been clear and my purpose fixed, and, 
believing that among new surroundings the battle 
would be easier, I brought my wife and the children 
to Philadelphia. I wanted to be decent and live 
right. I wanted to care properly for my family. I 
wanted the respect of my friends and neighbors, and 
I wanted to live as a Christian should. 

I “joined church” and for a time kept away from 
drink. But as I looked back that night I realized 
how utterly all the things I wanted to do and be 
had failed. It is not necessary to say just how com- 
plete the failure had been, nor try to excuse any- 
thing by saying that I had made an honest effort. 
The fact remained that after four days of the worst 
battle I had ever known to keep from drink, I was 
completely worn out. Every remedy I knew I had 
tried; and I was worse than I had ever been. 

If the look into the past was hopeless, a look into 
the future seemed worse. I had tried the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and it was a failure. I could not now 
make myself believe what I thought my testing had 
proved to be a failure; and I could look ahead only 
into a hopeless future for myself and worse for my 
loved ones. 

There seemed just one decent thing for me to do, 
and that was to drop out of their lives and give them 
a chance without the shame and burden of a drunken 
husband and father. 

My resolve was quickly made. While I had no very 
clear conception of where I was going or how it 
was to be accomplished, my mind was fully made 


Hive you ever known what it was to abandon 


_ up,—to leave and never let them hear from me. 


While my dear ones slept I bade them good-bye, 
and tiptoed quietly down the stairs. As I passed 
the parlor door I saw the Bible my father had given 
me. Without understanding what I was doing, I 
reached out and picked it up. It opened in my hand, 
and I saw just one verse: 

“Being confident of this very thing, that he who 
began a good work in you will perfect it until the 
as i of Jesus Christ.” 

read the verse over and over again,—it was 
Philippians 1:6. I can’t tell how many times.- I 
had never seen it before, and it sounded unlike any- 
thing I had ever read in the Bible. I was conscious 
that God was speaking to me and had put out his 
hand to stop me; suddenly I had realized that he 
was anxious to help, but that there was something 
wrong with me so that he could not. 

I am not quite sure of -just what I did that morn- 
ing, but I know that Jesus was there with me; and as 
I knelt by the table, crying out my heart to him, I 
promised him that I would lay my whole life at his 
feet if he would take that awful thing out of my life; 
and I promised that I would tell, every chance I had, 
what he had done for me. 

That was the beginning of my love for his Word, 
and I cannot begin to tell with what joy I began to 
drink in his precious truth. 

I did not have complete deliverance from the crav- 
ing, however, until about one month later. Mel 


Trotter, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was to begin a 
series of meetings in our church, and I was anxious 
to work. With my good friend “Pete” I went from 
house to house giving a personal invitation to come 
to the meetings. It took more courage than I had 
anticipated, but there was pleasure in the thought of 
doing God’s work. Pete had an old pipe, and I was 
strengthened by a goodly supply of cigarettes, but 
we were careful to hide our “friends” when we were 
giving our invitation. 

- After I reached home, I wondered why I felt about 
our actions as I did, and I wondered if Jesus ap- 
proved of our “friends.” It was a subject I had so 
frequently and learnedly discussed, always on the 
defensive, that I kept quiet about my feelings and 
waited. 

I did not have long to wait. The first night Trotter 
preached he took as his text: “Putting away all 
filthiness and overflowing of wickedness, receive with 
meekness the implanted word, which is able to save 
your souls” (James 1:21). 

At the close of the service I, very glibly, stated 
that I was through with tobacco, and entered into a 
new order of things without regard for the cost. 

That night I went to bed without first having a 
smoke, and it was probably the first time in twenty 
years, except for times of extreme illness. 

The next day I got along without much trouble, 
-— felt rather proud of my sacrifice for the Lord’s 
sake. 

But that evening late, being of an extremely logi- 
cal mind in my own opinion, I decided that it was 
foolishness for me to deny myself when I knew of 
so many men who used tobacco and who were better 
than I could ever be. So I hastened to lay in a sup- 
ply, and I stayed up late to make up for lost time. 

The next morning (Sunday) I stayed away from 
the Men’s Brotherhood and took a walk instead, ac- 
companied by a young man who was visiting us; and 
I only went to church because I could not think of 
any plan of escape. 

After church I informed my friends that I in- 
tended to smoke just as much as I cared to, and 
walked home with my wife and visitor in an ugly 
frame of mind, making many foolish statements 
about everything and everybody, but particularly 
about the crazy people who talked against tobacco. 

That day at dinner the test came. As I bowed 
my head to thank God for the food, I simply could 
not. Instead, I slipped down ‘beside the chair, and 
on my knees I acknowledged that He had convicted 
me that the use of tobacco was for me a sin, and 
I would stop it. 

We could not, any of us, eat much dinner, and I 
excused myself and went quickly up the street to 
my sister’s home, where Mel Trotter was stopping. 
On the way I passed a man smoking a cigarette, and 
. s like taking it away from him, I wanted one so 

adly. 

Trotter and I knelt together that afternoon, and 
he prayed: “Blessed Jesus, Sam wants to give up 
tobacco for your sake. It costs him more than any- 
thing he can give. Won’t you take it out of his life, 
and we will give you all the praise forever.” 

I prayed also, and before I got up from my knees I 
knew something had happened. 


That has been seven years ago, and I have never, 
since that time, had a drink or ever wanted one. I 
have had two battles with tobacco, but Jesus has 
taken it completely out of my life,—and he did the 
same thing for Pete. 

I cannot begin to tell you all the way He has led 
me these years, but they are the best years of my 
life, and I would not want to live one day without 

im, 

“I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” 

NARBERTH, Pa. 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 5. MANASSEH’S SIN AND REPENTANCE 


2 Chronicles 33 : 1-20. 


Golden Text: Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto Jehovah, 
and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.—lIsaiah 55 : 7 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


LIVERPOOL fisherman read that the British 
government paid twenty-five dollars to any boat 
that captures and tows in a floating mine. Re- 
cently, while out in his small boat, he hailed a passing 
ship, according to The New York Sun. ‘I’ve got a 
big mine in tow,” he said. “I can’t handle it. Please 
tow it in for me.” 
“Take the infcrnal thing away quick,” shouted the 
captain, “it'll blow us all up.” 
“No it won't; it’s harmless,” the fisherman shouted 


back. “I knocked the horns off with an oar.” 
The horns of a mine are the contact points. The 
moment they are touched the mine explodes. The 


fisherman, ignorant of his danger, had knocked them 
off. About once in a hundred times, says the: Sun, 
a mine has a bad detonator, and this mine was one 
of that sort; it did not explode. The fisherman got 
the twenty-five dollars, plus some good advice. “ 

A good many men think they can handle and. tow 
along with them the mine of sin. They think they 
can knock the “horns” off without injury to them- 
selves. They never can—though once in a_while a 
sinner like Manasseh, towing a mine, has the experi- 
ence of getting to port in safety through his repen- 
tance and acceptance of the forgiving grace of God. 


Our Background Material 


It has been suggested that when King Hezekiah 
named his boy Manasseh (the name of one of the 
tribes of the Northern kingdom) he was expressing 
his desire to unite the ten and the two tribes, Israel 
and Judah, This and other facts bearing on this 
lesson are brought out in Dr. Griffith Thomas’ pam- 
phlet, “How God’s People Went to Pieces,” which 
covers the historical material and background of the 
entire six months’ lessons that We are now studying 
(to be had from The Sunday School Times Company, 
5 cents for 3 copies, or 2 cents each, postpaid). 

Manasseh became an obedient vassal to Assyria; 
and it was to please Assyria that Jerusalem was 
filled with the idolatrous abominations. Then, with 
the power of the king of Egypt reviving, Manasseh 
seems to have thought he could form an alliance and 
resist Assyria. His son was given an Egyptian name, 
Amon, the only one thus named of all the kings of 
Judah or Israel. Egypt proved to be powerless to 
help him, and, as we see in this lesson, he was taken 
prisoner to Babylon. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

To read and master the thrilling narrative given by 
Dr. Kyle in his article on page 400 in this issue, 
“When Jerusalem Again Became Heathen,” will 
be one of the best preparations the teacher can 
make for this lesson. The story, as told by Dr. Kyle, 
may well be told in large part in the class, to give the 
members a vivid sense of the reality of the whole sad 
yet finally glorious experience. Dr. Kyle strikingly 
connects this with the stories with which we are now 
getting blessedly familiar, of repentance and conver- 
sions and new lives through the great evangelistic 
campaigns of to-day. 

Manasseh had a wonderfully good father. Why did 
he sin? Why do men ever sin? Let the class discuss 
this freely. In a men’s Bible class where the ques- 
tion was recently discussed, they discovered three 
reasons: there is a natural tendency within us to sin; 
people round about us sin; Satan is at work making 
it his business to induce us to sin. Perhaps those 
three reasons cover the whole case. The natural man 
is wholly sinful; that is the reason we must be born 
again if we are to be saved. The pressure of ex- 
ample and common practise round about us and in- 
fluence of sinful persons upon us is terrific; only the 
indwelling Christ can more than overcome it. And 
Satan, eagerly seeking to cause men to sin, is more 
than a match for the power of any man; that is why 
we must resist him in the faith—that is, let Christ 
defeat him for us. 

All those three reasons for sinning operated in the 
case of Manasseh. He yielded to them. 

_ Sinning, Manasseh went on to an awful extreme 
in the popular sins of his day. Explanatory details 
as to the pagan worship of Baalim, Asheroth, etc., are 
given by Dr. Griffith ‘Thomas (I, 1). Light is thrown 
on them by Dr. Kyle’s article on page 400. The 
proneness of human nature to superstitious worship is 
discussed by Dr. Mackie (1), and he takes up also 


{The portion of the text indicated by the International 

Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 

2 Chronicles 33: 9-16) ~ 

9 And Manasseh seduced Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, so that they did evil more than did the nations 
whom Jehovah destroyed before the children of Israel. 

10 And Jehovah spake to Manasseh, and to his people; 
but they gave no heed. 11 Wherefore Jehovah brought upon 
them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, who 
took Manasseh ! in chains, and bound him with fetters, and 
carried Him to Babylon. 12 And when he was in distress, 
he besought Jehovah his God, and humbled himself greatly 
before the God of his fathers. 13 And he prayed unto him; 
and he was entreated of him, and heard his supplication, 
and brought him again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. 
Then Manasseh knew that Jehovah he was God. 

14 Now after this he built an outer wall to the city of 
David, on the west side of Gihon, in the valley, even to 
the entrance at the fish gate; and he compassed Ophel 
about with it, and raised it up to a very great height: and 
he put * valiant captains in all the fortified cities of Judah. 
15 And he tcok away the foreign gods, and the idol out of 
the house of Jehovah, and all the altars that he had built 
in the mount of the house of Jehovah, and in Jerusalem, 
and cast them out of the city. 16 And he *built up the 
altar of Jehovah, and offered thereon sacrifices of peace- 
offerings and of thanksgiving, and commanded Judah to 
serve Jehovah, the God of Israel. 


10Or, with hooks *2Or, captains of the army * Accord- 
ing to another reading, prepared. 
« The American Revision copyright, 1901 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons ; 








augury, etc. (2). The wrong practises of augury and 
its accompaniments are discussed by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 2). : 

Was it not the worst thing that Manasseh did when 
he actually built evil, idolatrous, pagan altars in the 
house of Jehovah? (vs. 3, 4.) That was where God 
had said “In Jerusalem shall be my name for ever” 
(v. 4). But the substituting of another name for 
Jehovah’s name in the temple of Jehovah is what we 
do whenever we sin: w? substitute self for the name 
of Christ in the temple of God,—our own bodies; 
for we are the temples of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 
6:19) if we are already believers. And not only do 
we put self there, we also in effect put Satan there. 
Oh, may God show us all, teachers and pupils alike, 
the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” (Rom. 7:13), its 
black enormity, its horror and hopelessness,—unless 
we bring it all in confession and repentance to the 
cleansing, abundantly pardoning grace of God. 

One never sins alone; Manasseh drags others down 
with him, till the awful climax comes: “so that they 
did evil more than did the nations whom Jehovah 
destroyed before the children of Israel” (v. 9). Sin 
is devastatingly contagious. Any man who thinks 
that it is only his own business if he chooses to sin 
has a sad awakening ahead of him. 

But Jehovah gave Manasseh and his people a 
chance (v. 10). It is what Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(I, 3) calls “grace noticing, grace appearing.” God 
made the first move toward Manasseh’s repentance 
and salvation; and God always does. No human be- 
ing could ever repent of his sin and turn to God if 
God were not lovingly, eagerly, pleadingly calling to 
him to do so. “We love, because he first loved us” 
(1 John 4:19). 

But Manasseh would not heed—yet. Why? Let the 
class discuss this. * 

And then God showed his love in another, more 
prevailing way. He punished Manasseh. Oh, praise 
and glory to God for his 4 punishments! Where 
should we be without them! It is not pleasant to be 
punished ; but it may be infinitely pleasanter than not 
to be punished. Manasseh realized this, over there 
in Babylon; and his very distress turned him to God. 

What happens when a sinner humbly confesses sin? 
Have some one read aloud 1 John 1:9. That is a 
miracle—the greatest that God works. 

After that greatest miracle of all, it was an easy 
matter for God to work the lesser miracles of hav- 
ing Manasseh released from Babylon and actually 
restored to his kingdom. No wonder that Manasseh 
then “knew that Jehovah he was God”! (v. 13.) For 
grace restores and grace teaches, as Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 3) explains. And God will do the same 
in one way or another for every confessing, repent- 
ant, entreating sinner,, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ. If you have in any way fallen away from 
God, let him bring you back—now. 

Then Manasseh proved his faith by his works 
(James 2:14, 17). Have the class bring out clearly 
exactly what he did after he was restored (vs. 14- 
16). Can we imagine the joy and eagerness with 
which Manasseh now threw himself into these good 
works in the city of God and his old home! 

The Truth that Is Golden 


The one to turn to, above all others, when we 
are in the worst and deepest trouble of our life, is 





Commit verses 12, 13 












God. Satan will try to convince us that there is no 
use,—but he is a liar from the beginning. Have we 
realized the joy that wells up in God’s heart when 
any sinner, and the worst of sinners, turns to him in 
confession and repentance and in trust? See what 
Jesus himself says about this (Luke 15:7). _Why, 
God himself in the Son died, being made sin for us 
and taking into his own person all the curse of sin, 
just so that we might turn to him when we are in the 
awful suffering and bondage and power of sin, and 
be saved. The pardoning and restoring of repentant 
sinners is what God lives for. It is the Good News; 
there has never been any other Good News like it in 
time or eternity, nor ever will be. And it is ours 
now for the taking. God longs to have us take him 
at his word in this matter. For he loves to forgive 
and care for and to bless and to restore, instantly. 


Teaching Points 


Sin is the most powerful force in the universe— 
except God. 


- The marvelous possibilities of salvation are pointed 
out by Dr.:Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 

There is a sure place to go for help, no matter what 
sort of trouble you are in, with the President’s certi- 
fied check (Mr. Ridgway, 1). 

When .God says he puts his name for ever in any 
place, he means it; and even though his name is ap- 
parently forced out by the sins of men, he will keep 
his word. He will “build again the tabernacle of 
David, which is fallen; and I will build again the 
ruins thereof, and I will set it up: that the. residue 
of men may seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, 
upon whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who 
aie these things known from of old” (Acts 15: 
16-18). 

After you have come back to God, build up the 
altar of God and keep close to him through it daily 
(Mr. Ridgway, 2). 

There are some things that forgiveness and salva- 
tion cannot give back to the repentant,: forgiven, re- 
stored sinter. ‘ Let' the class discuss this; then bring 
out the “limited possibilities of service” that are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Griffith Thomas. (II, 5, 6). 

Read aloud in class the beautiful verses, “Whose 
Sin is Covered,” on the first page of this issue. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Are we to think that Manasseh had no struggle 
against sin when he first began to go wrong? 

Did he really believe in idols? 

, Why would a love that never punished not be real 
ove! 

Did Manasseh for the first time really know God 
as he humbly sought him in confession and repent- 
ance in Babylon? 

Did Manasseh know God still better after he was 
brought back into his kingdom? 

Had Manasseh no obligation to the various “in- 
terests,” perhaps financial and otherwise, that were 
tied up with and involved in the worship that he now 
so ruthlessly cleared out of his kingdom? 

Was Manasseh a saved man? 

Why is Spiritualism wrong? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Josiah’s Good Reign (2 Chronicles 34: 1-13). 


It does not always mean disaster to commence 
reigning very young. Manasseh started reigning at 
twelve; but Josiah at eight! And his reign was a 
blessed and wonderful one. He did not “rush” 
things as a boy king, but waited until he was about 
twenty before he began to take vigorous action 
against the iniquities of his land that he had in- 
herited from those who had gone before. Then he 
did it with a thoroughness that makes one’s heart 

low. And he did not gnly tear down; he built up; 
God's house was pyt into good condition; and all 
this led up to a wonderful discovery—which comes a 
week later. 


How can we account for Josiah’s righteous living? 

What is it to “begin to seek after God”? (v. 3.) 

Is real goodness always vigorous and active? 

Was it necessary for Josiah to be as severe as he 
was against all evidences of evil in his land? 

Why did God want his house to be so elaborate 
and so well taken care of in those days? 

PHILADELPHIA. 















LESSON FOR AUG. § (2 Chron. 33 : 1-20) 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—Hezekiah died six years after the 
events of the last lesson and was succeeded by his 
son, Manasseh, a boy of twelve, probably because he 
was the son of a favorite wife, Hephzibah. 

Time.—Manasseh’s reign was the longest of all 
the kings, 55 years, 695 to 640 B. C. 

Parallel Passages.—2 Kings 21: 1-18 and perhaps 
the prophecy of Nahum. 

Books on the Lesson.—For all geographical matters 
connected with Palestine, see Smith, “Students’ II- 
lustrated Historical Geography of the Holy Land” 
(The Sunday School Times Company, 75 cents). The 
“Pulpit Commentary on Chronicles” contains use- 
ful suggestions (Funk and Wagnalls, New York, $2). 
I. The Message of the Lesson 

The story of Manasseh may be said to represent 


the Bible in miniature in its record of wrong-deing 
followed by Divine mercy. 


Great Guilt (vs. 1-9). (1) The nature of sin 
(v. 2). Although the word “sin” has only three let- 
ters, it is a terrible reality and involves a definite 
attitude of self-assertion, independence of God, and 
transgression of his law. It is a personal act against 
God (vs. 2, 4, 6, 7). Vice is wrong-doing against 
one’s self. Crime is wrong-doing against others and 
our country. Sin is wrong-doing against God. 
(2) The power of sin (vs. 3-5). ezekiah’s refor- 
mation was apparently superficial, and with his death 
came a terrible reaction. Local places of sacrifice 
and local deities were soon in evidence. Baalim 
is the plural word for heathen gods, the word 
“Baal” meaning lord. Asheroth is also a plural word, 
and an Asherah seems to have been a column of 
wood or a tree by the side of an altar. Although 
Israel was warned against worshiping the heavenly 
bodies (Deut. 4:19; 17:3), this idolatry was ap- 
parently connected with that of Baal (2 Kings 1: 16) 
and came into Judah from the north. The story 
shows how persistent was Manasseh’s evil-doing. 
There was a thoroughness and a publicity about it, 
which marked him out as infinitely worse than all 
the kings who had preceded him. (3) The extent of 
sin (vs. 6-9). Like Ahaz, but far worse, he burned 
his children as sacrifices, a rite that was common 
among the inhabitants of Canaan, before. Israel 
reached the land. Possibly this also was associated 
with the worship of Baal (v. 6; Deut. 18:10, 11). 
The valley of Hinnom was again used in this connec- 
tion (2 Chron. 28:3). The Hebrew word is Ge- 
Hinnom, which.appears in the New Testament as 
“Gehenna,” denoting the hell of punishment due to the 
terrible associations of this locality. It is usually 
thought to be a valley southwest of Jerusalem. (1) 

Then five methods of seeking supernatural knowl- 
edge are mentioned here, though the precise way of 
working is not known (v. 6). Augury was some- 
times performed by the observation of the clouds. 
Enchantment is uncertain (Gen. 44:5, 15). Familiar 
spirits represented ancient forms of spigitualism 
(1 Sam. 28:7), and wizards were men who claimed 
profound knowledge (Isa. 8:19). Thus, while 
Manasseh is at first described as sinning like sur- 
‘rounding nations (v. 2), he is afterwards described 
as having gone farther than they did in wrong-doing 
(v. 9). (4) The result of sin (v. 11). Like the 
Australian boomerang, which, when thrown, returns 


.and falls at the feet of the thrower, Manasseh’s sin 


came back to him in terrible punishment. Appa- 
rently Assyria became suspicious of him as unfaith- 
ful, and he was taken off as a captive to Babylon, 
then the temporary capital of the Empire. “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” “The mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” The 
date of Manasseh’s captivity was probably 648 B. C., 
and the king in slavery was a solemn illustration 
of the awful bondage of sin, affecting spirit, soul, and 
body. (5) The crisis of sin (2 Kings 23:26). All 
this evil had its definite effect in hastening the doom 
of Judah (Jer. 15:4). Notwithstanding all that 
Manasseh afterwards did, he could not stem the 
torrent. When a stone is set going from the top 
of a hill, it is certain to gather impetus, until it 
crashes with force into something at the bottom of 
the hill. (2) 


Greater Grace (vs. 10-20). But notwithstanding all 
that Manasseh had done, God was at work. (1) 
Grace noticing (v. 10). God was not indifferent to 
all this evil. It is clear from the record that he was 
not a God far off, but One who was closely con- 
cerned for his people and the honor of his own 
name. (2) Grace appearing (v. 10). God sent his 
messengers to Manasseh, condescending to speak to 
him, but unfortunately neither the king nor the peo- 
ple would heed the Divine messengers and message. 
It was this heedlessness to the Divine voice that led 


to Manasseh’s doom. (3) Grace punishing (v. 11). 
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If quiet influences will not make us listen, God has 
other ways of bringing us to our senses. God would 
not be just if he were indifferent to sin, and so he 
must of necessity punish. (4) Grace restoring (v. 
f2). Trouble is sometimes the only thing that leads 
us back to God, and in Manasseh’s affliction he real- 
ized what had happened, prayed to God, and was 
restored to his kingdom. (5) Grace teaching (vs. 
14-16). Manasseh did his utmost, when he returned, 
to put right what had beer wrong. The city had 
been neglected, but was now put in a state of de- 
fense (v. 14). Then the strange gods and the idol 
were cast out, and the worship of God recommenced 
(vs. 15, 16). Genuine repentance will always prove 
itself by setting about duties that have been neg- 
lected. Repentance is much more than penitence, 
which is only sorrow for sin. In repentance we for- 
sake sin and do that which is right. (3) 


Il. The Heart of the Lesson 


1. The awful possibilities of sin. It would appear 
as though the influence of Hezekiah must have pre- 
vented the recurrence’ of evil, and yet here it is far 
worse than before. It shows the terrible effects of 
sin and the extent to which people will go in wrong- 
doing. Manasseh fell back to the disgraceful level 
of his grandfather and even exceeded it, and his 
name became in Jewish annals the synonym of in- 
famy. Thus we see that, when the children of the 
good become vicious, they may easily become worse 
than the average of wicked men. No wonder that the 
Bible speaks of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 


2. The marvelous possibilities of salvation. Even 
Manasseh, terrible sinner though he was, was a re- 
cipient of the Divine mercy, and this is one instance 
of the way in which the Gospel of Divine grace is 
able to meet the most awful sin. Nowhere in the 
universe can forgiveness be found, except in the 
Gospel. Huxley once said, “there is no forgiveness 
in nature,” and this is true, for nature is inexorable 
when we break its laws. Neither does society for- 
give the offender, for a man or woman can never be 
the same again. As Kipling says, “The sins that 
ye do by two and two, ye must pay for one by one.” 
And yet the glory of the Gospel is in this free, full, 
and permanent pardon. “There is forgiveness with 
thee” (Psa. 130:4). “Through this man is pro- 
claimed unto you remission of sins” (Acts 13: 38). 
This is our glory, that no sin is too great, no heart 
too hard, for the mercy, love, and grace of God. (4) 

3. The limited possibilities of service. But not- 
withstanding Manasseh’s forgiveness and the marks 


of genuine repentance which followed, it was im- - 


possible for him to remove all the effects of his 
wrong-doing. Forty-seven years’ evil could not be 
undone even in the eight years that were left. He 
could not restore to life any whom he had put to 
death, and, as we w, he did not recover to his na- 
tion the standard set by Hezekiah. So to-day, while 
we glory in and thank God for the wonderful grace 
of salvation, it is still true that though many things 


. are forgivable, their effects are often irreparable. 


Manasseh illustrates the truth that, while it is a splen- 
did thing for one who has sinned to repent and be 
forgiven, it is still finer to start early and avoid 
wrong-doing by remembering our Creator in the 
days of our youth (Eccl, 12:1). (5) 
Further, while the many instances of Divine 
grace recorded in Scripture are intended to encour- 
age the repentance of the worst, they should never 
lead any one to live thoughtlessly and with presump- 
tion. Our Redeemer is mighty, “that none may de- 
spair,” but instances like Manasseh’s are few, “that 
none may presume.” (6) 
Ill. The Lesson Outlined 
1. Great Guilt (vs. 1-9; Psalm 51: 7-17). 
(1) The nature of sin (v. 2). 
(2) The power of sin (vs. 3-5). 
(3) The extent of sin (vs. 6-9). 
(4) The result of sin (v. 11). 
(5) The crisis of sin (2 Kings 23: 26). 
2. Greater Grace (vs. 10-20; Psalm 130). 
(1) Grace noticing (v. 10). 
(2) Grace appearing (v. 10). 
(4) Grace punishing (v. 11). 
(5) Grace restoring (v. 12). 
(6) Grace teaching (vs. 14-16). 


IV. Leading Questions 


1. How may we account for Manasseh’s sin after 
Hezekiah’s reign and influence? 

2. What were some of the “abominations of the 
nations” perpetrated by Manasseh? (vs. 3-7; 28: 3.) 

3. “The corruption of the best is the worst.” How 
is this proverb illustrated in Manasseh? 

4. What references to former commands of God 
are found here? (vs. 4, 7.) 


5. “None of us liveth to himself.” Show the truth 


of this in Manasseh’s case and elsewhere (v. 9; 
Rom. 14:7). 

6. Illustrate “they gave no heed” (v. 10) from the 
New Testament (Heb. 3:7,.12; Luke 11:35; Psa. 
‘I19:9; Heb. 2:1). 

7. How did God speak to Manasseh? (vs. 10, 18.) 

Wyc irre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Hearing and Seeing Things.—They would not 
hearken (v. 10, A. V.). Most humans are both deaf 
and blind unless trained to hear and see. You and 
other men traveled on the cars for years, but you 
never once saw the miserable old tight-sticking car 
windows, although you have hammered and banged 
at them and said things. One day a man saw that 
car window. He put a balance weight on it, and 
all you have to do is pull a trigger and “up she 

oes.” And the railroad companies made him rich 
or his vision. What is most needed in our schools 
is a Professor of Hearing and Seeing. Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, whose statue ornaments City Tall Plaza as 
one of Philadelphia’s great ones, used to take us 
boys out over the hills on holiday afternoons and 
teach us to hear and see the out-of-doors. Dr. 
Leidy was the greatest teacher I ever had. Here is 
where the true nobility of Sunday-school teaching 
comes in. The true teacher is training the boy and 
the girl to hearken to the voice of heaven. The de- 
voted teacher performs a service for the youth of 
America that no material honor can reward. Most 
successful men are a Sunday-school product. They 
are successful because they are ‘hearers and see-ers. 
Some day I may yet write that treatise, “Sunday- 
school Training a Preparation for Business” (Jer. 
32: 33; Psa. 119: 18). 

Too Good to Be True.—When he was in distress, 
he besought Jehovah (v. 12), To me the most glo- 
rious thing about our religion’ is that no matter who 
you are, what you have been, or what you are now, 
when you get into any sort of trouble there is 
always a sure place to go for help. Here is the certi- 
fied check -for it from the President himself (John 
6:37). But it is the hardest thing in the world to 
get the submerged man and woman to accept the 
‘money.” I have stood before a room full of the 
midnight girls of Chinatown and told them all about 
it and showed them the Friend when there is no other 
friend. And the girls are mostly there still. I have 
stood before the miserable half-clad and ill-fed men 
that crowded the rescue mission and told them of 
the One who would lift them from their misery. 
But they would not believe it. I wonder if to their 
poor Satan-sapped minds it seems too good to be 
true. Perhaps after all the secret of Billy Sunday’s 


‘ success, in earth terms, is because he has the per- 


sonality and the earnestness and the street-talk and 
the knack of making his hearers believe that after 
all the old Book, from cover to cover, is exactly true. 
And that a loving and forgiving Father is anxiously 
waiting for them down at the terminus of the saw- 
dust trail, Billy preaches the Gospel as though he 
believed it! A large and reliable al was offering 
some very desirable goods at a very small price. 
“What didn’t you buy?” I asked a man. “It seemed 
too good to be true without a ‘joker’ or ‘some hitch,’ ” 
was the reply. Lots of men think there is some 
“joker” or “some hitch” in religion (Matt. 12: 24). (1) 


Another Chance.—He was entreated of him... 
and brought him again to Jerusalem (v. 13). God 
always is “entreated.” Manasseh got another chance. 
So does every fellow. He got it in the Old Testa 
ment in a David and in the New Testament in a 
Peter, and in Coatesville in you. Dear me, we have 
lost all count of other chances. God has such a 
steady job of bringing us on personally conducted 
trips to Jerusalem that I expect that each of us just 
about keeps one angel busy. While Manasseh got 
his kingdom back, God does not always give back the 
kingdom. There is no kingdom for a young fellow 
like the kingdom of Manhood. When you hand it 
over to Satan you may never get it all back. It is an 
awful thing to “monkey” with sin. When you go 
to the Zoo and watch the monkeys you will find that 
this is not slang after all. They catch monkeys by 
cutting a slit in a cocoanut and placing inside some- 
thing to attract the monkey. The monkey reaches 
in, grabs the goody in his fist, and the closed fist 
holds him fast. Like many men, he hasn’t sense 
enough to let go! (John 8: 34). 

The Sure Sign.—He repaired the altar (v. 16, 
A. V.). The restoring of the altar is always the 
surest sign of a come back. It is at the altar we hold 
hands with God. When Dan Crawford came out of 
the heart of Africa after twenty-three years’ absence, 
he and his mother sat together hand in hand nearly 
all day with scarcely the exchange of a word. No 
man can get happily and safely through the maze we 
call life without a hand to hold to, any more than a 
baby can get through the woods without a hand to 
lead into the paths and through the underbrush. 
Manasseh did the best he could with what was left of 
a wasted life. And the repaired altar was the out- 
ward expression of the fact. When I come to your 
house and do not find the altar in fine repair and 
you and Molly and the kids around it every day, I 
will know you are getting mighty little out of your 
religious life and very few benefits from heaven. The 
other day some words spoken in New York went 
traveling over mountain and valley across the United 
States and then across the Pacific Ocean until they 
came to Hawaii, when folks listening there heared 
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them. This telephone message sped 
upon the ether waves that fill the air. 
And I am one to believe that we and 
our families can keep in wireless touch 
with heaven through the “ether” waves 
that are made to vibrate about the fam- 
ily altar. These ether waves are noth- 
ing else than the rounds of the ladders 
up and down which the angels go in 
their gracious ministry (Gen. $623 
Heb. 1:14). (2) 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
we 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they mar not be considered at all. o not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illistration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the 

Text are specially desired, and will | 

stand a better chance of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

When God Blots Out.—Let the wicked | 
forsake his way ... and let him return 
unto Jehovah, and he... will abun- 
dantly pardon (Golden Text). John 
Maynard was in an old-time country 
school-house. Most of the year he had 
drifted carelessly along, but in mid- 
winter some kind words from his 
teacher roused him to take a new start, 
and he became distinctly a different boy, 
and made up for the earlier faults. At 
the closing examination he passed well, 
to the great joy of his father and 
mother, who were present. But the 
copybooks used through the year were 
all laid on a table for the visitors to 
look at; and John remembered that his 








copybook, fair enough in its latter 
pages, had been a dreary mass of blots | 
and bad work before. He watched his | 
mother looking over those books, and | 
his heart was sick. But she seemed, to | 
his surprise, quite pleased with what | 
she saw, and called his father to look 
with her; and afterward John found 
that his kind teacher had thoughtfully 
torn out all those bad, blotted leaves, 
and made his copybook begin where he 
started to do better. To all who would 
forsake sin God offers a new chance, 
and promises to blot out all old sin and 
make the record begin with the new 
start—From the Rev. Franklin Noble, 
D.D. Sent by the Rev, A. F. Weaver, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


The Father’s Telegram,—Let him re- 
turn unto Jehovah ...and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon (Golden 
Text). I read the other day that a 
father in Watford last year was greatly 
troubled about his son, who had gone 
wrong and was ill and despondent, The 
boy wrote to the father tremblingly and 
fearfully, as if to ask whether there 
was any hope. The father sent a tele- 
gram to him, and the telegram con- 
sisted of one word; the one word was 
“Home,” and it was signed “Father.” 
Now the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is God’s telegram to the sinful 
world, summed up in one word, “Home,” 
and signed by one name, “Father.”— 
From “How the Cross Saves,” by 
Robert F. Horton, in the Homiletic Re- 
view. Sent by Mary L. Wilson, Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

Deafness.— But they gave no heed 
(v. 10). One day a little boy was play- 
ing upon forbidden ground. His mother 
called to him to come back. He paid 
no attention, so again she called louder, 
then leuder still, The nurse repeated 
her command, but there was no re- 
sponse. Finally the mother started 
down the gravel walk, calling as she 
went. Suddenly the small boy turned to 
his nurse and said, “Tell mother not to 
call any louder, I can’t hear her any- 
way.”"—From Margaret Slattery. Sent 
by Mrs. J. E. Conant, Granville, Ohio. 
The prise for this week is awarded to 
this illustration. 

“Cruelty” that Saves.—Wherefore 
Jehovah brought upon them the cap- 
tains ... who took Manassch in chains, 





end bound him with fetters, and carried 
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him to Babylon (v. 11). I saw a 
father take his helpless child that was 
choking to death and deliberately hold 
its mouth before a hot jet of hissing 
steam. O monstrous savage! O in- 
human wretch! Is it not enough that 
your innocent babe must suffer its own 
tortures; and must you in its very 
death + ™ add to the horrors of 
its pain? listened, and lo! the gasp- 
ing ceased, the breath of health re- 
turned, and the father delivered the 
smiling babe into its mother’s arms.— 
From Dr. John’s sermon. Sent by 
Ernest A. Lagerstrom, Alcester, South 
Dakota. 


Not His Own Affair.—Wherefore Je- 
hovah brought upon them the captains 
of the host of the king of Assyria (v. 
11). Sages of old contended that no 
sin was ever committed whose conse- 
quences rested on the head of the sin- 
ner alone; that no man could do ilf and 
his fellows not suffer. They illustrated 
it thus: A vessel sailing from Joppa 
carried a passenger, who, beneath his 
berth, cut 2 hole through the ship’s side. 
When the men of the watch expostu- 
lated with him, “What doest thou, O 
miserable man?” the offender calmly 
replied, “What matters it to you? the 
hole I have made lies under my own 
berth!” Manasseh’s wickedness brought 
suffering and retribution upon the 
whole nation of Judah—From C. H. 
Spurgeon. Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, 
Streatham Hill, London, Eng. 


Why He Came Back.—And when he 
was in distress, he besought Jehovah his 
God, and humbled himself greatly be- 
fore the God of his fathers (v. 12). 
A short time ago I was attending a ser- 
vice in one of our New York City Res- 
cue Missions and was greatly impressed 
with the open and honest testimonies of 
the men who bore witness to the saving 
grace of Christ. One man, a Scotch- 
man, particularly arrested my attention. 
It might be said he had gone astray 
from his birth. Coming to the United 
States when quite young, he soon found 
the easy path which led to the gates of 
death. There is no sin in which he did 
not speedily become expert, and he 
rapidly graduated in the school of in- 
iquity. is wild life became too much 
for his physical frame and he was 
abandoned as one dead. Given up by 
physicians and friends, and reduced to 
the last extremity, the Lord met and 
saved him. If ever a regenerated soul 
moved in this earth he is one, and he 
attributes the change to what? During 
all those reckless years of evil, the mem- 
ory of the family prayers in his High- 
land home never forsook him, and at 
last those prayers prevailed. A _ boy 
surrounded by prayer may wander 
away, but not forever—From Rev. 
Joseph W. Kemp, in The Sunday School 
Times. Sent by Mrs. J. E. Conant, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


E built again the high places (v. 3). 

Both Christian lands and the mission 
field tell of the persistency of supersti- 
tion, and of emblems and symbols 
usurping the place of the reality. Also 
in lands nominally Moslem, the inhabi- 
tants on certain days retire to the jungle 
and observe the old heathen festivals. 
In modern Egypt, a day in sprifig about 
a fortnight after Easter Monday, and 
considered to have had its origin in the 
old mythology of nature worship, is the 
national annual holiday for Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews, and is called in 
Arabic Shimm il nasim (Smell the 
breeze). At the ruins of the temple of 
Adonis by the river of that name in the 
Lebanon, which was destroyed by Con- 
stantine the Great as morally unfit to be 
on the face of the earth, there stands a 
cacred tree hung all round with rags of 
votive supplication. It is dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, who has taken the 
place of Ashtoreth. Among the Jews 





such idolatries died out in the sorrows 
of the Babylonian captivity. (1) 


He practised augury, and used -en- 
chantments (v.6). The astrologer who 
was once held in high honor is now a 
name of contempt in the East. But in 
the time of trouble these secret arts are 
still appealed to by the uneducated. 
Thus the life of a precious child is 
committed to the Lord’s protecting 
care, but it is well to add a string of 
blue beads or a consecrated amulet, ‘just 
to make sure. There are still “holy” 
men who dispense potent charms and 
amulets, and women who obtain infor- 
mation as to stolen prope from a 
voice speaking in an empty 
tle. They are all classed under one 
general name in Arabic meaning star- 
specialists. Not very differently in 
modern Europe and America there are 
1 en of high authority like the Czars of 
Russia, and others of high culture and 
A fame, like Lawrence Oliphant, 
who have surrendered life with its 
talents and opportunities to. self-made 
prophets and prophetesses who claim to 
supplement or supersede the immortal 
Christ. -For this it is customary to 
blame the indolence and laxity of the 
church. (2) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


ye 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
how often we have heard thy word of life, 
and have turned away from thee! Forgive 
our wilfulness. T-cach us the deep lessons 
of an obedient spirit, and may it not be 
needful for thee to arouse us from our per- 
versity by bitter experiences of defeat. O 
Christ, may we not be so slow to realize our 
need of thee that we must wait until dis- 
tresses draw us to thy side. In thy saving 
name. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—The new boys in a 
private school were getting some words 
of advice from the head-master. He 
told them of various rules set for their 
best training in the school life, and 
then named two or three of special im- 
portance. “Of course,” he said, “you 
don’t have to keep these rules. You can 
break them if you want to. But if you 
do decide to break any of the two-or 
three I have just mentioned, before you 
do so just go to your room and pack 
your trunk.” 

Why is it that when God tells us 
plainly what he wants us to do, we think 
we can get around him? Some boys in 
that school thought they could fool the 
head-master, and they soon had to pack 
their trunks for home. He meant what 
he said. 

God spoke to Manasseh and to his 
people, and how did they receive his 
words? Yes, they paid no attention. 
Well, have any of us acted like that? 
Needn’t hold up your hand! Just con- 
sider! And yet we complain when God 
has to use a strong hand to bring us to 
our senses! Why not believe and trust 
our God long, long before we get into 
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_ Let’s not wait until we are driven to 
it, before we trust and obey. Why not 
begin now? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“Let the wicked forsake his way.” 
“Let Jesus come into your heart.” 

“ Wonderful words of life.” 

“ There’s a stranger at the door.” 

“ Whosoever heareth.” 

“ Knocking, knocking, who is there?” 
“T am coming to the cross.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm s51 : 1-17 (109 : 1-4). 
Psalm 32: 1-11 (66: 1-3). 
Psalm 103 : 1-12 (211 : 1-3). 
Psalm 130: 1-8 (282: 1, 2, 5). 
Psalm 119 : 57-64 (248 : 1-3). 
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| Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


AIOTE— The spirit of to-day’s lesson 
rather than its material should be 
the aim in teaching children. Wrong- 
doing deserves punishment, yet God will 
hear prayer and is ready to forgive. 
Substitute shorter memory verses: For- 
give us our sins (Luke 11: 4a); Thou, 

rd, art good and ready to forgive 
(Psa. 86: 5a). 

The rims of two shallow boxes or 
box-lids, with gates cut out, may be 
placed far apart on- your table to indi- 
cate Jerusalem and Babylon. A tiny 
box in one corner of Jerusalem may 
suggest where God’s temple stood, 


Lesson Teaching—God will hear and 
answer prayer. 


Review.—Isaiah the good prophet an 
Hezekiah the good king worked and 
prayed together to make Jerusalem and 

’s temple a holy place. (Lesson for 
July 15.) After Hezekiah had ordered 
God’s temple cleaned and _  opéned, 
crowds came to the great passover feast 
to worship and pray. 

Fourteen years later when Sennach- 
erib came to fight and take Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah carried his letter into God’s 
house and prayed with Isaiah. (July 
22.) God heard and answeréd and sent 
a plague, which frightened Sennacherib 
so that he hurried back toward Babylon. 
God was their helper in trouble. 

When King Hezekiah was very sick 
with boils, and Isaiah thought he would 
surely die, Hezekiah turned his face to 
the wall and prayed. God heard his 
prayer and sent Isaiah back to put figs 
on the boils and tell him that in three 
days he would be able to go to God’s 
house (2 Kings 20:1-7). Hezekiah 
lived fifteen more years, 


Lesson Story.—Hezekiah’s young son 
was Prince Manasseh, whom Hezekiah 
must have told about the great passover, 
the king who came to fight and went 
home, and his healing from the boils. 

Prince Manasseh was only twelve 
when his father died and was buried 
with honor in Jerusalem. Wicked men 
must have persuaded the boy king not 
to worship the true God as Hezekiah 
had done. 

Manasseh grew to be a very wicked 
young king. Seme of his people wor- 
shiped sun, moon, and stars. Manasseh 
allowed them to build altars to worship 
the host of heaven right in the courts 
of God’s temple. Worse than that, many 
people worshiped idols of gold, silver, 
wood, or stone. (Repeat Psalm 115: 4-8.) 
Manasseh allawed them to carry such 
idols right inside of God’s temple and 
set them on altars for worship. 

Instead of praying to God, who hears 
and answers prayer, Manasseh sent to 
witches and fortune-tellers to find out 
what would happen. He was worse than 
heathen kings who lived near. 

God sent other prophets to warn him, 
but he would not listen. For twenty 
years Manasseh and his people grew 
worse. God knew that he must punish 
Manasseh by. taking him far away from 
his own country. 

Another king of those very same 
people who tried to frighten Hezekiah 
came again.to Jerusalem, took Manas- 
seh prisoner, put him in chains, and car- 
ried him away to Babylon. In prison he 
began to think of his father’s God, who 
could help in trouble. Manasseh really 
prayed. He must have said, Lord God, 
I am sorry for our wrong-doing, for- 
give us our sins: Thou, Lord, art good 
and ready to forgive. He was thirty- 
four years old. 

- God was willing to let Manasseh have 
another trial as king in Jerusalem. A 
new king in Babylon set him free and 
let him go back. 

To prove that he was sorry and 
wanted to do right he took the idols 
out of God’s temple, took down the 
altars where people worshiped the sun, 
moon, and stars, mended and; built up 
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‘ Hand-work—Copy, Forgive us our 


LESSON FOR AUG. 5 (2 Chron. 33 : 1-20) 


God’s altars for sacrifices and thanks- 
giving, built up the city walls, put sol- 
diers on guard to protect all cities, and 
commanded the people to serve the true 


God. ‘ 

He had done a lot of harm before he 
went away as prisoner. He did better 
after he came back, and tried to help 

ople to worship God, who let him be 
fing thirty years longer. 

After the Story—We would not wor- 
ship idols, but we do wrong in other 
ways and need to pray, Forgive us our 
sins. In some countries the parents and 
children still pray to idols because no 
one has gone to teach them about the 
true God and the love of Jesus. ° 

“There are many little children, 
Who have never heard 


Of his love and tender kindness, 
And his holy Word. 


“TI would tell those little children, 
If they all could hear, 
What He said to his disciples 
With the children near.” 
(Carols, Leyda Pub. Co., Wapello, Iowa, 28 
cents.) 


sins, and help the children to recognize 
it as a part of the Lord’s Prayer, to 
pray daily. 

PeortA, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Miss Bernice Frederick 


Adolescing.—Poor little Manasseh! 
Only twelve years old and the wearer of 
a crown. Of course, the Oriental youth 
at twelve is older by two or three years 
than the Occidental youth, but even 
granted that he was as advanced as our 
fifteen-year-old boy he was being given 
a tremendous task. When his grand- 
father, Ahaz, took the wrong road at 
twenty it is small wonder that Manasseh 
followed his lead at twelve, when he 
suddenly felt himself both a man and a 
king and had the very natural desire of 
the adolescent to assert his individuality, 
to be broad, and to gain popularity. He 
was passing through the critical stage 
that every boy and girl must pass 
through, and the poor lad unhappily did 
not trust the God of his pious father or 
appreciate that father’s example, and 
consequently fell into serious trouble. 
And no girl need condone her own lack 
of faith irs God or her insubordination 
to parents on the ground that she has 
no high place in life, as did Manasseh, 
to eause her to be very careful of her 
every act and of her example, for in 
this day of grace she has unlimited op- 
portunity to make a place of-leadership 
for herself under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. But if she, like Manasseh, 
is so selfish and headstrong in her own 
conceit she will have to suffer the con- 
sequences as he did. 


Bound with Fetters.—Manasseh fol- 
lowed his own will until he had lost his 
kingdom and was a prisoner in chains. 
You say he deserved it? Very true, but 
that did not take away the hurt, the hu- 
miliation, the suffering, nor did it re- 
move the results from the unfortunates 
whom he had led astray. So to-day, 
when a boy or a girl goes the road of 
sin which ends in sickness, poverty, or 
disgrace, it is not only a case of “just 
deserts.” Sin cannot be isolated like 
smallpox, it touches some one at every 
turn and it contaminates every time it 
touches. One Friday Eva cheated in the 
test. Her good grade induced May and 
John to cheat the next Friday. Six 
pupils cheated the third Friday. All 
but three cheated the fourth Friday 
(and these got a scolding for their poor 
scholarship). All cheated the fifth 
Friday—all got good grades and laughed 
over it! Remember, you can’t sin and 
affect only yourself. 


Abundantly Pardon.—Manasseh re- 
membered the good instruction of his 
youth when he was old and in trouble. 
It was a very good thing for him that 
he did remember; but oh, if he had only 
remembered when young, and not gotten 
himself and his whole nation into such 
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God forgave abundantly and restored 
him. Let us praise Him that he does 
so for us to-day, We can always go to 
the throne of grace and be pardoned 
abundantly and restored through Jesus 
Christ to our standing in God’s family. 
Let us go early. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read 2 Chronicles 34: I-13 


1» How old was Josiah when he was 
“converted”? (v. 3.) ‘ 
2. What was the result of his con- 
version? 


3. What application of Josiah’s con- 
version can you make to the young 
people of to-day? 

4. What characteristics of Josiah are 
brought out in this account? 

5. Why are his associates given spe- 
cial notice? 


6. In what spirit did Josiah burn the 
bones of the false priests? (v. 5.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ve 
Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


Who’s Boss?—Manassch made Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to err 
(v. 9). “How could he make them?” 
asked Bert. 

Teacher explained that Manasseh prob- 
ably led the people back into idolatry 
by his influence and example rather 
than by force, but that they were willing 
to be led. He says nobody can make 
you do wrong if you really decide not 
to. Because a boy offers you a cigarette 
or tempts you to tell a lie is no sign 
you’ve got to do it. “No other fellow 
can boss you,” he declared, “especially 
with God backing you. Every boy is 
king in his own heart with full veto 
power against evil.” He thinks the rea- 
son boys go wrong is because they love 
wrong, and Jesus can take the love for 
om i. out if we let him. Make him 

ord. 


Waiting to be Knocked Down.—The 
Lord spake to Manasseh and to his peo- 
ple, but they would not hearken (v. 10). 
Teacher says you’ve got to nearly run 
over some people before they will get 
out of the way. He told about a boy 
who began going with the wrong crowd 
and loafing around town nights. The 
minister and his Sunday-school teacher 











trouble. When he repented, however, 
$ 





talked to him about it, his father 
warned him, and his mother cried over 
him. But, like Manasseh, he wouldn’t 
listen. Then one morning he woke up 
in jail with the “pen” reaching out for 
him. The minister got him paroled, and 
the boy straightened up and made good, 
but he always hated himself because he 
didn’t listen to the first warnings. 
Teacher says when your conscience 
honks, you’d better jump back to safety. 


Digging Trenches.—He built a wall 
without the city (v. 14). Teacher 
pointed out how, after he had learned 
his lesson, Manasseh put away false 
gods, prayed to the true God, and built 
a wall of defense. He did everything 
he could for “safety first.” We talked 
about the things a boy must put away 
for safety, and what a help prayer and 
the church services are. Then teacher 
asked us what walls a boy could build 
about his character. Bulldog said walls 
are out of style now, it is all trenches. 

“All right,” replied teacher. “What 
trenches can you dig for protection 
against temptation?” We named good 
books, the right kind of friends, etc., 
and teacher said one of the best de- 
fenses is to be interested in something 
worth while that will keep us busy. He 
thinks the gardens we raised last sum- 
mer were worth even more in keeping 
us out of mischief than they were for 
food, and he says we must get some 
hobby for next fall and winter. When- 
ever we loaf we have climbed out of the 
trench and are exposing ourselves to 
Satan’s fire. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read 2 Chronicles 34: I-13 
How could the son of such a bad 
father turn out so well? 


What was the secret of Josiah’s 
greatness? 


How old was Josiah when he gave 
his heart to God? 


How old was Josiah when he began 
his reforms? 


How thorough was Josiah 
work? 


Is there anything about our church 
building that our class could improve? 


Terre Haute, Inp. 
we 


Method books you need in Sunday- 
school work are listed in The Sunday 
School Times’ book catalog. 


in his 


The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 





see 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





ILL this world-wide war, which is 
eating like iron into our souls, 
compel us back to the throne of grace? 
As yet there are few signs that it has 
done anything very substantial towards 
turning the minds of the people to 
spiritual things and we have very little 
evidence of any revival in family re- 
ligion, To those who feel the spiritual 
condition of the people to be a burden 
on the soul, the absence of the home 
altar is a painful sign of the times. 
Perhaps when the war, with all its hor- 
rors, begins to make its toll upon Ameri- 
ca’s sons we shall again have from 
home and hearth prayer and praise as- 
cending to God continually. Long ago 
it was no uncommon thing for family 
worship to be observed in almost every 
house in any given village, and especi- 
ally was this the. case in Scotland. 
Most uplifting and inspiring was it to 
hear the strains of Coleshill, French, or 
Kilmarnock floating out on the fragrant 
air in the dusk a a summer evening. 
We may yet live to see a return of such 
days, but it seems the road leading us 
thither is unusually rough. 


July 30 to August 5 


Mon.—2 Chron. 33: 1-9. Manasseh’s Sin. 


Manasseh multiplied sin. He abound- 
ed energetically in evil and served the 
devil with both hands willingly. The 
most of men approach the pit gradu- 
ally, while others simply plunge into the 
evil. If we have not carried wicked- 
ness to such lengths we may bless the 
restraining grace of God. 


PrAYER Succestions: Pray that the 
Word of the Lord may run freely 
throughout the whole of the earth; for 
all Bible classes and Bible schools; for 
the recently formed Bible classes fol- 
lowing the Sunday campaign in New 
York. Pray for an ever-deepening love 
for the Bible, and for grace to translate 
its great teachings into everyday life. 
Tues.—2 Chron. 33: 10-20. Manasseh’s 

pentance. 

The royal sinner was not permitted to 
succeed in his wild career for long. The 
punishment was brought in which no 
hand could avert, and happily for Ma- 
nasseh his smitten heart yielded. Hum- 
bled, he prayed. Praying, he was for- 
given. Forgiven, he was’ restored and 
reinstated. 

PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray that all 
who have wandered from God may be 
brought back by His grace; for those 
who have lapsed into a_ backslidden 
condition, whether outwardly or by se- 
cret alienation in the heart. Pray for 
an intenser prayer life and for spiritual 
victory over all carnal passions. 
Wed.—Ezek. 18: 22-32, Penitence to be Re- 

warded, 

The law of the spiritual life operates 
to the good of every penitent soul, In 
the life that now is there are satisfac- 
tion and rest, while the eye has never 
seen nor the ear heard what God hath 
prepared for us in the land beyond the 
stars. 

PRAYER SuccEstions: Pray that the 
nation may know her true safety is not 
in armies and armaments, but in the liv- 
ing God; pray that in these tragic days 
the thoughts of the people may be in- 
creasingly turned towards the source of 
all power, strength, and victory. 


Thurs.—Psalm 32. Peacc of Forgiveness. 


Luther was one time asked which of 
all the Psalms he judged to be the best, 
and he answered, the 32d, the 51st, the 
130th, and the 143d, for they all teach 
that forgiveness of our sins comes with- 
out the law and without works to the 
man who believes. 

Prayer Succestions: Everywhere on 
the mission field the European war has 
added to the gravity and scope of the 
work and the revenue is, almost with- 
out exception, felt to be inadequate to 





the need. Pray for an increase of giv- 
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For Family Worship 


( Continued from preceding page) 


ing that there may be no lack in the 
great fields of missions. 


Fri.—Hos. 6: 1-10. Sham Repentance. 


The repentance of the lesson was not 
enduring. It -was like the morning 
cloud which promises well but passes 
away without emptying itself upon the 
brown, parched earth. Such goodness is 
disappointing to the Lord and unprofit- 
able to ourselves. Transient reforma- 
tion results in no changed lives. By its 
fruits it is known. 

Prayer Succestions: What need 
there is that all Christians should be 
taught of the Spirit to love one another. 
For the want of this the church is weak, 
and the world fails to recognize in her 
the likeness of Christ. Pray earnestly 
for a true spirit of love to lay hold on 
all believers. If love fails all is lost. 
Sat.—Hos. 14: 1-8. Penitence and Pardon. 


God answers every genuine penitent’s 
pa with much more than is asked. 


- Instead of a place among the hired ser- 


vavts He gives the robe, the ring, the 
shoes, and the feast. So here there is 
forgiveness but also beauty, purity, re- 
freshment, growth, fruitfulness, and 
strength. 


Prayer Succestions: Surely Israel is 
stretching out her hands for her sal- 
vation. Many of the nations which have 
opposed the Jews have recently granted 
liberty and freedom to the chosen peo- 
ple. Pray for the breaking of the morn- 
ing when Israel’s darkness shall pass 
away. . 
Sun.—Psalm 51. Cry for Pardon. 


If David sinned sorely he sorrowed 
sincerely. He does not generalize in his 
confession but speaks of my transgres- 
sion, mine iniquity, my sin. He takes 
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it all to himself. Immediately the Lord 
of love says, “I have forgiven” and the 
stained soul is cleansed whiter than 
the driven snow. 


Prayer SuGcestions: Imagine what 
this world would be like without the 
Lord’s Day. Pray for its preservation 
and for its sanctity; for all Sabbath 
schools and scholars. Pray for your own 
Sunday-school, its superintendent and 
teachers and officers. Especially pra 
that a work of grace may begin in all 
the classes, and that the young people 
may early learn to love Christ. 


Forest Hits, L. I. 





[ Children at Home 





The Courage of Robbie Robin 
By Frederick Hall 


MiXY and many a time, even when 
he was a wee, featherless nestling, 
his mother had warned hiri. 

“Beware of cats,” she would say. 
“Small dogs will bark and snap at you, 
but if ye have any sense you will get 
away from them. Big birds are dan- 
gerous sometimes, but especially look 
out for boys.” 

“What are boys?” they all peeped in 
chorus. 

“T’ll show you one some time.” 

And one day, when Robbie Robin lay 
paso | after an especially full meal— 
even for him—she nudged him with her 
wing and chirped softly: 

“Look! There’s a boy.” 

“Where? Where?” they all twit- 
tered; and they crowded up to the nest’s 
edge until Robbie almost lost his bal- 
ance, 
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What the 


God’s Call to the Christian 
in Regard to the War 


What is the Christian’s Duty in the World War? 
Why are wars dreaded and hated as they are? Is 
. God the author of war? Is war a consequence of 
\ sin? Is war a divine punishment forsin? What 
\ about the Christian whohas conscientious scruples 
}concerning war? What shall we answer to Matt. 
1 26:52 ‘‘they that take thé sword shall perish with 
/ the sword?’’. These, a few of the many questions 
that have been stirring the minds of Christian 
people since the beginning of the war, are clearly 
answered in a recent lecture entitled: — 


Bible Teaches About War 


and the Christian’s Attitude in the Present Crisis 


By Dr. James M. Gray, Dean of The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 


In response to the many inquiries received by Dr. Gray regarding these ques- 
tions, this lecture is an attempt to answer these numerous inquiries as to the 
Christian’s relation to war, and the significance of the present war in the light 
of Fromhecy. Dr. Gray is known the world over as an authority on prophecy 
and thousands of people have anxiously waited for this lecture. It is publi 
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in full in the July issue of The Christian Workers Magazine, the leading inde- 
present religious monthly. Send 50 cents for four months subscription to The 

hristian Workers Magazine beginning with the July issue containing this great 
lecture and we will send you FREE booklet containing the remarkable lecture 


THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON - 


By Dr. James M. Gray 
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“Careful,” their mother cautioned, 
“there’s plenty of room without crowd- 
ing that way; and besides he might see 
you.” 

They were more careful then, and, 
peering down from the top of the bi 

maple, they saw standing at the foot o 

one of the willow trees, a monstrous 
creature in blue waist and knicker- 
bockers, with a freckled face and bare- 
footed, He looked very ferocious. 

hn ool they cheeped, “what do 

s do 

he knew it would frighten them (in 
fact they all had bad dreams that night), 
but she told them two or three dreadful 
stories, about birds hurt by stones 
thrown at them and nests from which 
eggs had been taken, although the 
father and mother robins were right 
there, scolding all the time as hard as 
they could scold. 

“And so,” she ended, “remember 
what mother tells you: always look out 
for boys.” 

Robbie Robin had never forgotten it. 
Those stories would have fixed it in his 
memory for ever, but when once he was 
able to fly he began to feel so carefree 
and independent that sometimes he was 
quite reckless. 

The boy seemed to live in a big brick 
nest on top of the hill and Robbie used 
to watch him. He never saw him throw 
a stone at a bird or climb a tree to dis- 
turb a nest. Though he could climb 
trees and he knew where the nests were; 
Robbie was very sure of that. 

“IT don’t think he is so very danger- 
ous,” he said one day to his mother. 

“Never trust boys,” she answered, and 
Robbie promised he would be careful. 
But one day when the boy was hoeing 
Robbie was so hungry that he hopped 
quite close for worms. First =, he 
knew one dropped right down near him. 
Worms did not fly, he knew that, nor 
live in trees—not that kind. But it was 
very good. Another fell, and then, 
though he could hardly believe his eyes, 
he saw where it came from. The boy 
h d tossed it to him. He snatched it up 
and off he flew to the maple. 

“Mother,”, he = chirped, excitedly, 
“come. down and look. I don’t believe 
tLe boy—” 

But he did not stay to finish. Instead 
he sped back to the garden and Mother 
Robin after him, fast as her wings could 
carry her, 

“He isn’t bad,” he called. “Watch 


And before Mother Robin could stop 
him he was down among the clods. The 
boy tossed him a worm and he ate it, 
another, and then another—there was 
simply no bottom to Robbie Robin’s ap- 
petite, as his mother had long ago found 
out—and presently he was so near that 
_ boy could have touched him with the 
hoe. 

Mother Robin expected every minute 
that the boy would throw a stone, or 
pull out a slingshot, or let fall some 
trap over her foolhardy son, but noth- 
ing dreadful happened. 

“Come back,” she screamed, as soon 
as she found her voice, and obediently 
Robbie came back and perched on the 
fence beside her. 

“You get the next one, Mother,” he 
urged. “It’s just as easy. Go on. [I'll 
dare you.” 

Mother Robin did not intend to but, 
to her own amazement, she did it; and 
then darted back as fast as if. a hawk 
were after her. 

“Well?” piped Robbie. 

“It was most extraordinary,” she 
twittered nervously, for she was still 
very much_ fluttered. “I simply can’t 
understand it. In all my long life of 
four years I’ve never befoie seen a boy 
like that. But then,” she reflected, 
“maybe there are different kinds of 
boys, just as there are different kinds 
of birds. Maybe the barefooted, freck- 
‘led-faced kind aren’t boys of prey.” 

Dunoeg, ILL. 





Every teacher who knows Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler knows that he is just the man 
to write a book on “Knowing and 
Teaching the Scholar.” Will you have 
a copy from The Sunday School Times 
Company at fifty cents? 


JULY 21, 1917 


If you are not as familiar 


with the Old Testament 
as a teacher of the next 
six months’ lessons 
ought to be 


will you consider a few plain signboards 
that point the way to real help 


For example, if you're not quite u 
on the kings and hets of Israel an 
irene there’s a.simple chart you should 

ve, so designed that you can see Jew- 
ish history at a glance, It is 


Byington’s Chart of 
Jewish National History 
25 cents in pocket size 


It’s hard to keep clear on Bible chro- 
nology, and important, too. You would 
find great help in a brief ey of the 
sources and principles of Bible chro- 
nology, with a comparative chart of the 
kings of Judah an pry Assyria and 
Babylon, in a handy little manual called 


Chronology in the Bible 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Published at 25 cents 


Then, if you want to have a standard 
reference work, remarkable for its ar- 
rangement, its fulness, its scholarly re- 
search and conclusions, with very full 
tables of Bible chronology, and explana- 
tory notes, be sure to get 


Dated Events 

of the Old Testament 

By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Published at $1.50 


For a larger grasp of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, you will be glad to 
have a good outline — Such an 
outline has been prepared by an expert 
teacher of teachers, giving a clear sum- 
mary in compact form of each Old Tes- 
tament. book ; the purpose of each ; the 
relation of the Books to one another, 
and the unity of the whole in the prepa- 
ration of the world for Christ— 


Analytical Outlines 

of the Old Testament 
Compiled by Margaretta M. Haig 
Published at 50 cents 


And if me want a plan for getting 
your pupils—younger or older—keenly 
interested in the Old Testament studies 
in a way that very likely you’ve never 
tried, you'll find it in a little book of 
Bible-story questions that you can use 
at home, in class, or by mail, The 
questions are put in such a way that 
the average boy or girl—vyes, and grown- 
ups too—simply must discover what the 
answers are. he book is 


500 Bible Story 
Questions and Answers 
from the Old Testament 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

The price, 25 cents 


Aren’t you glad to have these point- 
ers? You'll be more pleased to have 
the books and charts themselves. 


When you seal up and mail that order 
to-day for any of these, have no concern 
about whether what you order is exactly 
what you need, or not. If you find any 
of the books or charts unsuitable, you 
may return them within a week after 
you receive them, simply paying the 
return postage, and with no other obli- 
gation or expense. 
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. try to put ourselves and others in condi- 

















LESSON FOR AUG. 5 (2 Chron. 33 : 1-20) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 5 
How Men Cheat Themselves (Prov.. 
14: 12; Psa. 1: 1-6). 
(Consecration Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—By trust in evil (Psa. 36: 1-4). 

Tues.—By over-confidence (Gal. 6: 1-5). 

Wed.—The snare of wealth (1 Tim. 6: 9, 
10, 17-19). 

Thurs.—By self-righteousness (Matt. 23: 


23-30). 
Fri.—By external religion (Jer. 7 : 1-7). 
Sat.—By belief of lies (2 Thess. 1 : 1-12). 











What are some of sin’s illusions? 
How do intoxicants breed errors? 
How can we avoid self-deception? 


MEX are more easily deceived by 
themselves than by any one else. 
Even when others have something to do 
with it the man himself is an accom- 
plice in the deception. He allows him- 
self to be blindfolded or he agrees to 
look away for a moment or he lets his 
desires rule his judgment. Each man is 
his own most dangerous enemy. It ‘is 
by his own complicity that his defeats 
and deceptions are éffected. It was 
for this reason that the old philosopher 
counseled, “Know thyself,” and the 
New Testament again and again warns 
us, “Take heed to thyself,” “Watch,” 
“Let thine eye be single,” “stand fast,” 
“Be not entangled.” 

ye 


One reason why men take intoxicants 
and other stupefactions is that they want 
to be deceived, and find that in this way 
they can lull to sleep or carelessness the 
warden at the gate. Tolstoy speaks of 
this in an essay entitled “Why Men 
Stupefy Themeaives” 


“We must, as far as it depends on us, 


tions which will not disturb the clear- 
ness and delicacy of thought necessary 
for the correct working of conscience, 
and must not act in the contrary man- 
ner: trying to hinder and confuse the 
work of conscience by the use of stupe- 
fying substances, 


“For man is a spiritual as well as an 
animal being. Man may be moved by 
things that influence his spiritual nature, 
or may be moved by things that influ- 
ence his animal nature, as a clock may 
be moved by its hands or by its main 
wheel. And just as it is best to regu- 
late the movement of a clock by means 
of its inner mechanism, so a man—one’s 
self or another—is best regulated by 
means of his consciousness. And as 
with a clock one has to take special 
care of the thing by means of which 
one can best move the inner mechan- 
ism, so with a man, one must at- 
tend most of all to the cleanness and 
clearness. of consciousness; conscious- 
ness being the thing that best moves 
the whole man. To doubt this is im- 


Behold 
the Morning! 


The Imminent Coming of Jesus Christ 
By C. F. Wimberly, B.A. 


With forceful emphasis the author directs fresh 
attention to the second coming of the Lord. 
With millenniums of civilization shot and crum- 
bling to pieces, Mr. Wimberly discusses what 
he calls a lost doctrine, the probability of its 
near fulfilment, and what it means and will 
mean to the future of the race. 


Cloth, $1.15 net, postpaid 
For sale by The Sunday Schoo! Times Company 
8031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia 
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possible; every one knows it. But a 
need to deceive one’s self arises. Peo- 
ple are not as.anxious that consciousness 
should work correctly as they are that 
it should seem to them that what they 
are doing is right, and they knowingly 
make use of substances that disturb the 
proper working of their consciousness.” 


‘We cheat ourselves in many ways. 
We juggle our motives, doing something 
wrong or unworthy under a pretext 
which confuses our real reason. Many 
times unkind things are said which are 
not at all necessary. We say them from 
malice, or the desire to appear clever, 
or for applause, and we pretend to our- 
selves that we say them for truth’s sake 
or in the interest of candor or in good 
faith. - 


Boys often go to see evil under the 
plea that they must know for them- 
selves what they are to avoid. “Pilot,” 
said a passenger on a Mississippi River 
steamer, as he watched the old man steer 
the boat on its tortuous .way, “I suppose 
ou know where every snag and sand- 
ar is.” “No,” replied the old man, “I 
know where they ain’t.” We do not 
need to know all the false roads. It is 
enough to know the true one. 

ye 

Men deceive themselves ‘by appear- 
ances. Sometimes they are deceived by 
the appearances which other men set up. 
More often we are deceived by our own. 
We persuade ourselves by the very de- 
vices which we use for the persuasion 
of others. After a little while other 
people see through them into us more 
easily than we see through them into 
ourselves. Many a hypocrite is self- 
persuaded of his own sincerity. Each of 
us may well ask, “Am I such, in any re- 
gard?” ie 


Money or other possession completely 
changes our point of view. “Isn’t it 
strange how differently you look at 
things when you have your own auto- 
mobile?” said a thoughtful woman. The 
laws and ways of the road have a differ- 
ent aspect from within a car looking out 
and from the roadside looking in. There 
is self-deceiving both before and after. 


4 
Christ is all Light. Those who see 
in Him see clearly. 


“None of self, all of Christ” is the 
safe rule. And only Christ can save 
us from its perils, too. 


Pure love so far from being blind is 
the, purest and surest sight. 


New York Ciry. 
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Blessings at Old Orchard 


HERE are few summer conferences 
in America where the blessings and 
the Spirit of God are poured out in the 
abundance that is so graciously shown 
at the convention of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, to be held at Old 
Orchard, Maine, August 3 to 13. It is 
under the personal direction of Dr. A. 
B. Simpson, whose writings and minis- 
try have been so bountifully used of 
God to the leading of many out into the 
fulness of the Life that is Christ. 
Among the speakers for this sum- 
mer’s convention are the Rev. Paul 
Rader, of the Moody Church, Chicago, 
whose message is one of full and suffi- 
cient victory in Christ for all who be- 
lieve. President C. A. Blanchard is 
another through whom God has for 
many years richly blessed multitudes; 
and Evangelist Charles Inglis, together 
with missionaries from all lands, will 
add to the rich feast of the occasion. 
A change of plans prevents Mr. Charles 
G. Trumbull,‘ of The Sunday School 
Times, from sharing this year in the 
convention; but his own personal ex- 
perience of the blessings of Old Orchard 
was such a refreshing one that he 
urges all who can do so to make their 
plans to attend. God will surely meet 
them there. 
Full inférmation may be obtained 
from the Rev. A. B. Simpson, 692 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Why Man is 
than His 


some rapid strides. We are learn- 

ing, among other things, that 
just as an army moves on its stomach 
so does the individual, and that hit-or- 
miss eating is the cause of more sick- 
ness than we ever suspected. We are 
also finding that by properly combining 
our foods we can overcome many dis- 
orders that fail to respond to any other 
treatment, 

The remarkable results which have 
been achieved by the Department of 
Agriculture in the scientific feeding of 
live stock can be and are being dupli- 
cated in the feeding of human beings. 
It is indeed a strange commentary that 
we should learn how to care for our ani- 
mals before we learn how to care for 
ourselves. 

It is only lately that we have realized 
that fully 90% of all sickness is due to 
wrong food combinations; and the dis- 
covery that the causes of these disorders 
can be removed by proper food combi- 
nations is even more recent. 

And yet the whole thing is really 
quite obvious. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son it has been overlooked in our wild 
mania for drugs. 

Food is our building material. Justas acom- 
pleted building is the sum total of the materials 
used, so are our bodies and brains the sum 
total of the foods we eat. And yet we seem to 
take no care that the building materials for our 
bodies and brains may be properly selected 
and combined so that the complete structure 
will withstand the inevitable wear and tear to 
which it is daily subjected. 

Instead—as E. E. Rittenhouse of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Society put it in a recent 
speech—‘‘We feed our stomachs on tasty 
junk."’. The result is that few of us are nor- 
mally over 50% efficient, and we live on the 
average to be but 43 years old. 

Don't let me be misunderstood. There are 
many people who stick to good, simple, nour- 
ishing food, but even they are working in the 
dark, unless they know the law of food com- 
binations. Very often one food that in itself 
is of great value forms a chemical reaction in 
the stomach when combined with other equally 
good foods, and literally explodes, sending 
poisons into the blood that cause auto-intoxi- 
cation and scores of sympathetic ills. 

Stomach acidity, fermentation, and consti- 
pation, all caused directly by wrong eating, 
are merely the forerunners. There are fully 
fifty diseases that can be traced to improper 
eating. 

Yet just as wrong food combinations cause 
all these troubles, so do right food combina- 
tions remove the cause, and Nature quickly 
does the curing. 

Eugene Christian, who has devoted his life 
to the study of food selection and combina- 
tion, and who is responsible for many of the 
new ideas which are proving so successful in 
this field, has had some remarkable experi- 
ences. 

One was with the case of a prominent woman 
who came to him with stomach and intestinal 
fermentation and gas, auto-intoxication, mental 
depression and anamia. She was very much 
overweight. But during the treatment she re- 
duced her weight thirty-seven pounds, and he 
showed me a letter she had written him after- 
ward, in which she said : 

‘‘I am sure you will be gratified to hear that 
I continue to improve—it seems sometimes 
that I must have been made over, and it is dif- 
ficult to remember that less than eight months 
ago I was a feeble old woman depending upon 
daily doses of strychnia for what little strength 
Ihad. When I came under your treatment I 
weighed one kundred and ninety-seven pounds, 
was hardly able to walk, and was subject to 
most serious heart attacks upon the slightest 
exertion. And I am now so well, so strong, 
that my family and friends maintain that it is a 
miracle which has restored me to strength and 
vigor of life—certainly in my case the cure is 
most remarkable because of my sixty-seven 
years.”” 

Another was with the case of a well-known 
minister who had been out of his pulpit for 
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No Stronger 
Stomach 


By R. H. SINCLAIR 


twenty-two months, unable to preach or con- 
duct the simplest service. e was about 
twenty-five pounds ‘underweight, anzmic, 
nervous, had ~ roe , and could not as- 
similate his food ; and his heart action was 
very irregular. He had gradually declined for 
two years although treated by one of New 
York's leading physicians. Three months after 
he placed himself. under Eugene Christian's 
care he preached the first sermon he had been 
able to preach in nearly two yeats. This was 
over three years ago. 

He has gained about twenty-five pounds in 
weight, and since has not missed a day from 
his arduous clerical work. He has steadily 

ained in strength and vitality, and is to-day 
ealthy and athfetic. 

Another case which interested me greatl 
was that of a bank cashier, confined to his 
desk for from seven to eight hours a day. 

When he first consulted Eugene Christian 
he was very much run down in health, suffer- 
aa ee constipation and kidney trouble, and 
subject to almost constant and very severe 
headaches. 

Only one month from the time he began, to 
follow Eugene Christian's suggestions his con- 
stipation was gone and the headaches had 
completely disappeared. These severe head- 
aches, which had made continuous brain work 
impossible, were gone because the cause—con- 
ee gone. 

e pursued the treatment for three months 
with a gradual increase in weight, and at the 
end of that time, practically every one of his 
former symptoms having disappeared, he wrote 
that he was ‘‘feeling fine all the time.’’ 

In order to reach more people who are in 
need of Eugene Christian's methods, the Cor- 
rective Eating Society was founded to publish 
a series of 24 simple Lessons which he has 
prepared on Corrective Eating. ‘These les- 
sons-are being sent as quickly as possible to 
all who request them for free examination. 
The lessons are not for sick people alone, 
but for all who wish to build up and main- 
tain a reserve of bodily health and mental 
energy. 

They are written in simple language, and 
every point is explained so there is little chance 
for misunderstanding. Reasons are given for 
every recommendation, and every statement is 
based upon results secured in the author's 
many years’ experience. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be: they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner, covering conditions 
of health and sickness from infancy to old age 
for all occupations, climates, and seasons. 
They include Corrective Menus for stomach 
acidity, fermentation, constipation, and the 
host of diseases which follow when these 
‘*warnings’’ are neglected. 

A few of the chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: How to Select, Combine, and Prepare 
Foods ; How Wrong Eating Causes Sickness ; 
What to Eat and What to Omit for all Stom- 
ach and Intestinal Disorders ; Emaciation— 
Its Cause and Remedy; Obesity—Its Ca’ 
and Remedy; Nervousness—Its Cause and 
Remedy ; Constipation—Its Cause and Rem- 
edy ; Auto-Intoxication—Its Cause and Rem- 
edy ; Digestive Harmonies—How the Business 
Man Should Eat; How to Measure Food 
Values—a New and Simple System ; What to 
Eat for Nervousness ; Low Vitality—Anzemia ; 
What to Eat for Colds, Influenza,,and La 
Grippe, etc., etc.; menus being given in each 
instance. 

If you would like to see the ‘‘24 Little Les- 
sons in Corrective Eating,’’ simply write the 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Department 
437, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
they will mail you a set for examination. It 
is not nga A enclose any money with 
your request. erely wrjte and ask them to 
send the lessons for five days’ free examina- 
tion with the understanding that at the end of 
that time you will either remit $3, the small fee 
asked, or return the lessons. You take no 
risk, and if the more than 300 pages yield but 
one single suggestion that will bring greater 
health, you will get back many times the cost 
in personal benefit—yet hundreds write the 
Society that they find vital helpfulness .on 
every page. Merely tear out and mail this 
form instead \of writing a letter. It is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society 
and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 437, 443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


You_may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating for examination. 5 days after J 
receive them, I will either send you $3.00 (full payment), or remail them to you. 
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Che Sunday School Gimea 


Philadelphia, July 21, 1917 





The Sunday School Times is a weekly 
journal for adults, in the field of Bible 
study and teaching, Sunday-school man- 
agement, and the Christian life and 
service; it goes into every state, terri- 
tory, and province in North America and 
more than forty foreign countries. It 
reaches practically every denomination, 
and its exceptional constituency includes 
the strongest Christian leaders, both 
men and women, laymen and ministers, 
and the best Christian homes, in English- 
speaking Christendom of to-day. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). 
For detailed information address The 
Religious Press Association, 800-802 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 


and Canada. These rates include 
postage: 

Five or more copies, either 
$1.00 


to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address, $1 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per copy. One copy, five years, $6. 


One free copy ad- 
Free Copies ditional will be al- 


lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will he sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the following rate, which 
includes postage: ads 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one 
address, 5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive 
yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the | 
above rate, the paper to be mailed direct 
from Philadelphia to the subscribers. Mr. 
Downie can also supply the other publica- 
tions of The Sunday School Times Company. 


The Pas is not sent to any subscriber 
beyond the time paid for, except by spe- 
cial request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
paper to enable all the teachers of a 
school to examine it will be sent free 
upon application. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ; 
Rezi— Recreation—Recuperation 
Spend a few days at Chalfonte— 
the hotel of hospitality and home- 
like charm. American plan. Golf 
and yacht privileges. Make res- 
» ervations now. 


} THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Books for 
Sunday-school Workers 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Bender. 
school work, and is written by an expert. The books 
are uniform in size and style; some are bound with 
limp covers, some with stiff board. 
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By John T. Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
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By Frank L. 


net, postpaid. 
4. The Primary Department 
By Ethel 4 Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 


cents, net, postpaid. 

5. The Home Department of To-Day 
+ F ae Flora V. Stebbins. 25 cents, net, post- 
paid. 

. The Beginners’ Department 

° B ps elina W. a oo author of “ Jeanne 
Mitchell's School.”” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 

and Holding a Class 
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By William H. Hamby. so0cents, net, postpaid. 
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“Special Days 


 @ , By 
1M. Marion Lawrance 


the Sunday School “2 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have learned to ‘‘Ask Marion Lawrance!” 


This book of *‘Special Days” will prove 
and his workers in answering the que 


and also to eliminate many of questionable value. 


contents is informing : 


I, Special Days. 
II. Easter. 


iV. y Day. 
V. Anniversary Days. 
VI. Recruiting Days. 
VII. Good Fellowship Days. 
VIII. Recreation Days. 


Mr. Lawrance is Secretary of the In 


It. Departmental and Related Days. XI. 
Rall Xx 


most suggestive to the superintendent 
stions of how to make them profitable 
A general view of the 


IX. Patriotic Days. 

X. Folk and Fraternal Days. 
Educational Days. 
II. Missionary Days. 
XIII. Benevolence and Reform Days. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Days. 

XV. Evangelistic Days. 
XVI. Christmas. 


ternational Sunday School Association, 


and has compared Sunday-school ideas with more workers than any other 


one person in the land. This book is 


Sunday-School,” and those who purchased the first book 


will surely want to own this one, 


a companion to ‘‘How to Conduct a 


$1.35, postpaid 


For sale by The Sunday Sehool Times Company 


103! Walnut Street, - ° és ‘ 


Philadelphia 


Y. 25 cents, net, postpaid. | 
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Home Department Questions 


Discussed by James Mudge, D.D. 


Editor of the Visitors’ Edition of the Home 
Department Quarterly (Methodist) 


How can a Visitor get the best results? 


ep by much prayer and great 
pains. If we put a good deal into 
any undertaking we are pretty sure to 
take out a corresponding amount. Noth- 
ing comes without labor. So in visiting, 
if a person is not found at home on the 
first call one must go a second and even 
a third time. One can save steps by 
studying seasons, by going in the fore- 
noon if one is found habitually away in 
the afternoon, by going very early after 
dinner, or by notifying (post-card or 
telephone) that a call is pro 
such and such a time. Faithfulness and 
loving kindness persisted in will 

pretty sure to win, although there are 
exceptions to all rules, and the Visitor 
must not be discouraged or think it very 
extraordinary if even long continued 
endeavor seems to fail. Brains must cer- 
tainly be used in studying each particu- 
lar situation. No two persons are pre- 
cisely alike. She who goes with a smil- 
ing face, a word of cheer, a pleasing dis- 
position, a sympathetic spirit, a desire to 
help, and a heart uplifted in supplication 
for divine aid, will be likely to return 
rejoicing and, in due season, to have 
some sheaves. 7 


Can and should Visitors be trained for 
their work? 
ES, just as much as teachers in the 
main school. Teacher-training 
courses for those engaged in the lower 
departments are being offered on every 
hand. With some modifications they 
may be made to apply to Visitors. For 
though the latter do not actually teach 
the lesson, as a rule, they can do not a 
little to awaken the interest of their 
members for the individual study of it, 
and there is a right way to do this. 
Both New York and Pennsylvania are 
providing special training courses for 
Home Department service. The Sum- 
mer School of Graded Course Methods 
at Northfield, Mass. (July 25 to August 
1), will have classes abundantly and ad- 
mirably adapted to give Visitors a new 
vision of their work and better qualifi- 
cation for it. All should go who can. 
Each Home Department superintendent 
should feel it a part of his duty to train 
his Visitors so far as opportunity is 
allowed. That is a very important por- 
tion of his task. There is pressing need 
of greater efficiency being secured by 
some means or by all means. Of course, 
long continued practise is a great help. 
We learn best by trying and by doing, 
learn by our failures. 





How can the Home Department be intro- 
duced inte public institutions? 


“| eee is a large variety of public 
_& institutions in which the Home De- 
partment is well adapted to do, and is 
doing, a great work. It is of great im- 
port.nce that this field be fully culti- 
vated. Of course, the chief opportunity 
for this is in cities and large towns. 
Asylums and homes of many kinds, 
hospitals of all sorts, prisons, fire sta- 
tions, police stations, are some of the 
places. Usually it will be necessary for 
the worker to get somebody inside the 
institution interested in the matter, to 
act as an assistant or Visitor for the 


collection of money where such is feasi- 
ble. Of course, in very many, perhaps 
most places, all thought of a money re- 
turn must be abandoned, and the whole 
outlay charged to the charity account. 
But the nurses in a hospital and the at- 
tendants in other places have funds and 
will usually contribute. In one State 
Prison the chaplain has got seventy-five 
convicts to take up the matter. He 





writes: “The Quarterlies are very 
helpful, and the men enjoy studying 


sed at |~ 


distribution of the magazines, and the. 





them.” The chaplain of a State Home 
for Consumptives, who receives and 
pays for sixty magazines, writes, “Our 
class had to be discontinued during the 
summer, but the patients and workers 
studied their oe in private.” 
The superintendent of the Home De- 
partment will often be permitted to go 
among the nurses or inmates of a hos- 
pital or home and get them to agree to 
study the lesson. en the Visitor can 
look after them from quarter to quarter. 


Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabtath School 
Association 


What equipment should the teacher-train- 
ing class have? 
]é THE class meets at the Sunday- 

school hour it should have a sepa- 
rate class-room. If such a room is not 
available, the class should take part in 
the opening exercises of the school and 
then withdraw to some other part of 
the building or to a neighboring home. 
The class should be permitted to con- 
tinue in class work during the time of 
the closing exercises of the main school. 

There should be a blackboard for out- 
lines and map drawing. A map of the 
Old. Testament world, one of Palestine 
in the time of Christ, and another cov- 
ering Paul’s journeys will be helpful. 

Each student should have his own 
copy of the text-book and of the Bible. 
The latter should be used in class. 

A reference library with a good con- 
cordance, a Bible dictionary, and up-to- 
date books on Bible History and Geo- 
graphy, Psychology, Pedagogy, and 

unday-school Management will be of 
great value, 





“Will you kindly give me information as 
to how I may study te obtain the diploma? 
I am an elementary teacher, and I am very 
desirous of getting all the information I can 
for the little people I teach each Sabbath. 


6 ae very best move would be to try 
to persuade one or more other peo- 
ple to join you in the study. The work 
will be much more interesting and help- 
ful if you can have the advantage of 
class work. A competent teacher would 
be a great help, but if such a teacher is 
not available the class may name one of 
its members as leader, and a conference 
may be held with all participating. The 
expression will intensify the impression 
of the lesson. 

If you should fail in your efforts to 
organize a training class you may study 
the lessons alone. When ready for an 
examination the test paper will be sent 
to your pastor or to the superintendent 
of your Sunday-school, who will super- 
vise the examination and send the an- 
swers to headquarters for grading. The 
taking of all the examinations with a 
passing mark of 70 percent for each part 
will entitle you to the certificate or 
diploma. 





Indiana.—We have been using “Preparation 
for Teaching,” Oliver, in our training class. 
I understand that after the first of the year 
diplomas will not be issued to those using 
that book. As teacher of the class, and in 
view of organizing another class, I am writ- 
ing to ask your suggestion as to the best 
book for us to take up.—N. C 


HE First Standard teacher-training 

diploma will continue to be’ offered 
to students who may use the text-book 
you have named or any other approved 
First Standard course, but they. will not 
receive for this work the new diploma 
that the denominational council has 
planned. 

The new courses will be entirely dis- 
tinct from the old. If you should de- 
sire to adopt the new courses you will 
no doubt find them helpful. The new 


will be more difficult and more exten- 
sive than the text you have been using. 
The new will consist of twelve books. 
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When all these texts have been issued 
they will probably be bound in three vol- 
umes. The course for the new diploma 
will require at least three years’ work. 
It would be advisable to examine the 
new books carefully and compare them 
with what you have been using that 
you may determine which seem better 
adapted to the needs of your students. 

The Indiana State Sunday-School As- 
sociation or the officers of your denomi- 
national Sunday-school board will gladly 
advise you regarding their teacher- 
training plans. 

I saw somewhere a notice of a teacher- 
training course combining the First 
Second S courses into one course. 
Will you please send me information as to 
a course of this kind, and information as to 
the one you consider best, together with the 
price at which you can furnish it? We 
want to start a class. 

O EFFORT has been made to com- 
bine the First and Second (or Ad- 


:vanced) Standard courses into one 


course. The Sunday-School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations has adopted 
a new Standard that is entireiy distinct 
from the First and Advanced Standard 
courses. Examinations taken on one of 
these courses will not be credited 
towards the recognition given in the 
other. Some denominations and State 
Sunday-School Associations offer the 
schools the choice of the old or the new. 

The new course books will be of the 
grade of the old Advanced Standard 
text-books. The new will give much 
less Bible information than the old, but 
more information on how to use the 
Bible.. The new lessons take for 


“granted that much of the Bible knowl- 


edge given in. the old courses has been 
acquired by the student through the 


'. graded ‘lessons. 


‘It is too early to form an opinion as 
to the merits of the new studies. It 
will be many months before all the 
books have been prepared. They can- 
not fail to be helpful to well-educated 
pupils who have the will and opportunity 
to apply themselves to very thorough 
study; but the parts that have been is- 
sued seem to be rather difficult for the 
many earnest people of limited train- 
ing who are doing faithful work for 
the Master, but feel the need of better 
equipment. For this class the First 
Standard text-books offer a_ large 
amount of practical help. 


Adult Class Questions 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


I have been asked to speak in a Sunday- 
school convention on the organized Sunday- 
school class, and am writing to you for in- 
formation.—O. L. G. 
to best material for your prepara- 

tion to give an address on the Adult 
Class Work, the organized Sunday- 
school class, is the Association leaflets 
on the organized class both for the 
Adult and Secondary divisions. These 
may be secured by addressing the secre- 
tary of your State Sunday-Schoo! As- 
sociation, Mr. Thomas C. Diggs, 221 
Travelers’ Bldg., Richmond. 





I have recently been elected superinten- 
dent of the Adult Division work in our 
District Sunday-School Association of Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia. Not having had 
any experience in this line, I am at a loss 
to know how to proceed that the best re- 
sults may be accomplished.—L. L. M. 

CONGRATULATE you upon having 

been called to a place of leadership in 
the Adult Class work. I know of no 
movement that is accomplishing more 
for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ than the Adult Bible Class. 
Whatever you may be able to do to ad- 
vance this cause will be a service for 
Christ and your fellow-men for which 
you will always be grateful. 








Your first step is to thoroughly pre- 
pare yourself by careful study of the 
Adult Division Work. Write to the 
office of your State Sunday-School As- 
sociation (the secretary is Mr. Thomas 
C. Diggs, 221 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond), for International Adult Di- 
vision Leaflets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
and study these prayerfully and earn- 
estly. It would also be well for you to 
secure copies of the following books: 
“The Adult Bible Class” (The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 25 cts.) ; 
“The Adult Worker and .His Work,” 
by Barclay (Methodist Book Concern, 
Mew York and Chicago, 55 cts. by mail), 
and also subscribe for one or more of 
the special adult class ma azines. 

The unit of all Adult Division work 
is the organized adult class, and the 
chief characteristic of the Modern 
O. A. B. C. movement is class organi- 
zation. Therefore, specially study the 
priniciples and methods of the organized 
class so you can present them either to 
a small group er to a Sunday-school 
convention. 

Establish one or more organized 
classes in your own Sunday-school, un- 
less this has already been done. By 
visitation, or otherwise, get in touch 
with each Sunday-school in your dis- 
trict and seek to encourage them to es- 
tablish such classes.. Plan carefully for 
the presentation of this work at your 
district convention, also your county 
convention. Seek to bring the best 
work of the entire district in toueh with 
the weakest places in the district. Per- 
sistently and prayerfully continue the 
work until results are accomplished. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











Rhode Island.—What is the Akron plan, 
mentioned in Marion Lawrance’s book, “How 
to.Conduct a Sunday-school’”’?—D. A. W. J. 


HE Akron plan of Sunday-school 
building referred to, and more fully 
described in a later book, “Housing 
the Sunday-School” (The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, $2), is simply a 
building erected in a somewhat semi- 
circular form, with a pulpit in the cen- 
ter of the circle, the outer rim of the 
building being occupied by class-rooms, 
in some cases in two stories, all the 
*members of all the classes in sight of 
the speaker on the platform. This plan 
is not recommended nowadays for 
graded schools. The author of the plan, 
George W. Cramer, 1 Madison Street, 
New York City, can furnish full in- 
formation, as it was the house with 
which he was connected that drew the 
plans for the original Akron building. 
New York. — Our Sunday-school, the 
Brighton Presbyterian, of Rochester, N. Y., 
is to help celebrate the céntennial of tite 
founding of our church. As I am on the 
committee from the school to present some 
exercise appropriate to the occasion, I am 
writing to you for suggestions. Last year 
the Sunday-school celebrated its one hundred 
years, being founded one year before the 
church. On that occasion we had the his- 
tory, reminiscences, tree-planting, etc. We 
also had one class of children represent an 
old-time Sunday-school class, with old- 
time costumes, methods of teaching, etc. 
Perhaps you could tell me of some pageant 
that we could give on a weekday night, or 
a processional or short exercise that could 
be used in the Sunday anniversary service, 
just to have the Sunday-school represented 
in some way.—J. B. N. 
AVING exhausted very largely the 
more desirable feature of a right- 
at-home plan for a centennial celebra- 
tion in what your school did last year, 
I would suggest that you secure the 
Sunday-School Pageant, prepared by 
Miss Anita B. Ferris, 119 Wildwood 
Avenue, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
This will take considerable work and 
some little expense, but it is admirably 
adapted to show the beginning, rise, and 
development of the Sunday-school from 
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the early days of the rabbinical schoo! 
up to the modern days of the graded 
school. It will take a whole evening 
to put it on, or practically so, but it is 
the best 5, the kind I have ever 
seen, and I have no hesitancy in rec- 
ommending it. Write to Miss Ferris 
for further particulars. 


+ 


Illinois—How long can a man be superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school with profit to the 
school? Should he be elected indefinitely, 
year after year?—L. E. H. 

6“ ITH profit to the school” an- 

swers your question. The dead 
line in Christian work is not measured 
by the almanac, but by the disease that 
might be termed “spiritual sclerosis.” 


No one is really old until he begins to | 


live in the past and count the days that 
are gone better than the days to come. 
No one is old until he ceases to adapt 
himself to the new conditions surround- 
ing him; in short, no one grows old 
until he stops growing. On the other 
hand, the fact that a man has been a 
superintendent for forty years is no 
sign that he ought to continue in that 
place the rest of his life. Usually, I 
think, a man can make his fullest con- 
tribution perhaps in the capacity of a 
superintendent in ten or fifteen years, 
although I realize that I have violated 
that rule myself. Many men whose 
years are many and whose hair is 
white, are still facing the dawn, and 
are superintending their Sunday-schools 
with efficiency and vigor. So, when you 
are looking for reasons for retiring 
your superintendent, look rather to the 
superintendent himself than to the 
clock. 


ote 
. 


Pennsylvania.—The Sunday-school of which 
I am a member holds its session at present 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. The mem- 
bership of the school is over 2,200, and the 
attendance the year round averages about 
900 or 1,000. There is an agitation at present 
for a change of hour to twelve o’clock, im- 
mediately following the morning church ser- 
vice. Can you give me your opinion’as to 
the advisability of the suggésted change? 
At which hour are the most successful Sun- 
day-school sessions held? In our case many 
of those who attend church do not attend 
Sunday- school, and very few children appear 
in the church services.—W. B. L. 


Ferg pee give this matter a great 
deal of consideration before making a 
change. It would seem as though you 
were getting along fairly well as it is, 
and changes at best are experimental, 
and often disastrous. 

As to what is the best hour for hold- 
ing a Sunday-school no man can tell, 
for the reason that local conditions vary 
so much. As a rule the morning hour, 
of course, finds all of the scholars 
fresher, and when it is over the service 
is out of the way and will not interfere 
with anything else for the day. The 
disadvantage of the morning hour is, 
however, that you are likely to have 
more tardiness as a rule and not so 
large an attendance of adults. I pre- 
sume as many Sunday-schools meet in 
the morning as at all other hours com- 
bined, and perhaps more. 

The noon hour is considered by some 
the most satisfactory. The disadvantage 
is that it interferes somewhat with the 
dinner hour in the homes and tends to 
add to the difficulty of maintaining or- 
der, as the scholars, and others, are a 
little more liable to be weary than early 
in the morning, and some of the chil- 
dren will, no doubt, get hungry. All of 
_— things add to the discipline prob- 
em 

The afternoon hour is ideal, and yet 
I never recommend it. It is ideal be- 
cause the session can begin and end by 
itself, without being preceded or fol- 
lowed by another service. This is a 
great advantage, and enables you to do 
things in the session that you could not 
do at any other hour. owever, the 
interference with the family life in the 
afternoon is sufficient reason in my mind 
not to recommend it. 

Now it is evident that your school is 
a success in the afternoon, and I should 
go very slowly in the matter of changing 
it to another hour. You cannot argue 
against facts, and if you are getting 
agg all right, think twice before you 
eap 












Another 
Nervous 
Breakdown 


WHat is it? Just tired 
out or just broken 
down? If sleep alone no 
longer suffices to allay the 
tension of nerves that are 
overwrought and distracted, 
a complete collapse may not 


be far off. 


Physicians will frankly tell you 
that medicines are of no avail— 
that rest and nutrition are the 
only salvation. And as a scien- 
tific means of furthering nutrition 
they often use Sanatogen—in 
itself concentrated nutrition — 
which conveys to the starved 
centers exactly the food that is 
needed, and ially organic 
phosphorus, “in such a form,” as 
Dr. Saleeby says, “that the nerves 
can actually take hold of it.” 


Several weeks’ regular use of 
Sanatogen has brought to thou- 
sands and thousands of nervous 
sufferers new vigor, fresh vitality 
and sustaining endurance—with 
better sleep and better digestion. 


Lady Henry Somerset, one of the 
thousands of well-known people 


who have endorsed Sanatogen, 
writes : 

By Sanatogen undoubtedly restores 
sleep, invigorates the nerves and 
braces the patient to health. I have 
watched its ee = » Eee whose 
nervous systems ha en entirely 


undermined, and I fees proved 
togen to be most valuable.” 


Won't you give Sanatogen a 
chance to help your nerves ? 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Pockogs of | Sanatogen, also 
Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, ‘* The 












Art of Li telling of Sanat 
kindly = re W. jogen’s 
THe BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26-G Irving Place, - - -.New York 
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sold by good International 
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A VACATION THOUGHT— 


A Trip to the New Jersey Seashore 


(Delightful in July and August) 


Stopping off at PHILADELPHIA 


(All Tickets to the Southern New Jersey Resorts 
are Stop-over Philadelphia Tickets) 
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to see Independence Hall and other shrines of Liberty—and to take advantage 


of the 


Famous Wanamaker August 
Sale of Furniture 


(Greatest in the World) 


No matter how far away you live, it will pay you to buy your fumiture in~ 
the Wanamaker August Sale—and you will get better furniture than you are likely 
to find elsewhere. : 


All the furniture will be ready, marked with the reduced prices, on July 26— 
first of four inspection days. It may be seen and orders placed for it on any of 
these four. days, 


July 26, 27, 30 and 31 


the transactions, however, to date from August 1. 


In all, about 15,000 pieces of furniture displayed on more than five acres of 
the most delightful store in America. 

All the furnitvre reduced in price—10 to 50 per cent. 

Concerts four times daily on the largest organ in the world. 


- Magnificent rest and refreshment rooms, Art Galleries and collections of exquisite 
things from all over the world. 


P. S.—Philadelphia is only sixty minutes from the seashore. After getting settled in your hotel 
you can run up any day after July 25 and buy your furniture. 


P. P. S.—If you want a reasonably large amount of furniture and can’t visit Philadelphia in 
person, we will send an expert to see your home and talk over the fumishing. 


P. P. P. S—If you will send a request on a postal card we will send you a guide book 
to Philadelphia. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 





